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GRAND COULEE DAM—MAN’'S 
MIGHTIEST STRUCTURE 





Visit the Land 
WHERE VACATION TIME 
NEVER ENDS 


SPOKANE 


Hospitable Heart of the Great 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Late summer and fall are ideal times to vacation in and about 








Spokane. Giant Kamloops trout, rainbow, and cutthroat strike sav- 
agely from crystal depths and singing waters . . . bird and deer 
hunting opens October 9, 


AND it's an especially advantageous time to visit the spectacular 
works of man and nature so easy to reach from Spokane . .. GRAND 
COULEE DAM, greatest producer of hydro-electric power in the 
world... RICHLAND, the magic atomic city .. . the vast COLUMBIA 
BASIN IRRIGATION PROJECT ...numerous STATE AND NATION- 
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\ a oo MT. SPOKANE AL PARKS AND FORESTS, havens of scenic beauty and natural 
i ee wonders, 

YOU HAVE A RENDEZVOUS WITH FUN . 

in Spokane! Exciting entertainment — dining WINTER'S clear, sparkling days bring skiing on Mt. Spokane. . 
Moose fomeue. fer their ss pn. ae Spring and early summer have their enchantments too, but, why 
olf course orse raci —and excellent ; : ; ; : 

rt ST aes eal pera neha wait? C'mon out NOW and bring the family! All will enjoy the 
budgets! varied vacation delights of Spokane Vacationland! 


KIWANIANS! Count on Visiting Spokane and Its Famous Inland Empire during the big 
| plement eeeeimnmes DISTRICT CONVENTION in 1950! 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Dept. K, Chamber of Commerce 
Spokane 8, Washington 


Please send me FREE Booklets 
Forests Spokane Grand Coulee Dam 


This advertisement sponsored by the 
SPOKANE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Kiwanian W. Otto Warn, President 
and the 652 Kiwanians of the 10 clubs in Division 7 (Spo- 


Name -—< . kane County) of the Pacific Northwest District of Kiwanis 

Address st OI -—* International 

C > Cheney ¢ Dishman « Garland Spokane ¢ Northeast Spokane e« Spokane 
ity Sta 4o,,-_—- Deer Park » East Spokane + Millwood « Northwest Spokane * Spokane Valley 
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y more than a century ago, Great Britain and the 
United States maneuvered for ownership of the Oregon Country to 
gain control of its many resources. The outcome made no difference 
in the development of one of the greatest present assets of the 
area—the 177 Kiwanis clubs of the Pacific-Northwest District, 
which would have been developed just as successfully under the 
Canadian flag. The pioneers recognized pelts and salmon as 
rich prizes of conquest, but today hydro-electric power is the 
territory’s outstanding asset. Almost half of the nation’s hydro- 
electric power is in the Columbia basin, and Grand Coulee 
Dam operates the largest power plant of any category anywhere in 
the world. Our cover photograph shows a section of one of two 
great hydro-electric plants run by the dam. The fascinating history 
of the Pacific-Northwest District is told this month by 
Robert Ormond Case in 
his article, “North West 
Empire,” which is the 
fifth in the series, “The 
Parade of the Districts.” 
Mr. Case is author of 
Rider of the Grande 
Ronde, The Yukon 
Drive, Whispering Val- 
ley, Big Timber, Golden 
Portage, and has had 
more than 200 short 
stories published in —J 
national magazines. : — Korth Photo 





\ RESOLUTION adopted at the International convention last June 
commended those agencies “which are seeking to improve 

the entertainment offered [youth] through the media of screen, 
radio, reading material and comic books.” Maybe those who wrote 
the resolution didn’t have Mickey Mouse in mind, but, actually, he 
is the world’s best known “entertainer” and he has never played 

a wicked part, never done anything dishonest, unkind or 

vicious nor set any kind of bad example for anyone of any age. 
“Forever Mickey Mouse” in this issue reviews Mickey’s exemplary 
life and proves, once again, that the public will support 

wholesome entertainment. The article is on page 26. | 


I. FURTHERANCE of that same resolution, The Kiwanis Magazine 
begins this month to review motion pictures, classifying them into 
those which are edifying and those which are not. The title 

of the department is “To See or Not to See,” and it will 

be conducted by Jimmie Fidler, who has been doing this sort of 
thing regularly for many years. Mr. Fidler was an actor, press 
agent and movie editor in Hollywood more than twenty-five 
years ago when he became the crusading city editor of Hollywood’s 
first daily paper, the News. He went on the air in 1934 reviewing 
movies and “editorializing” in behalf of higher moral standards 

in pictures and in the private lives of motion picture 

people. Recently he established the National Kids’ Day Foundation 
in behalf of America’s youth. No one is better qualified by 
experience and inclination to divide pictures into good 

and bad. His first column is on page 47 of this issue. 
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Keep Prospects Reminded 


with New Low Cost 
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TRADE 4 MARK 


SETTER PEN 







































A GREAT PEN 
By the Makers of ‘Autopoint”’ 


BETTER PENCILS 


Give this beautifully bal- 
anced, luxurious looking 
“Autopoint’” BETTER PEN 
as a business gift. Carrying 
your name, slogan or trade- 
mark, it will step up your 
sales, build lasting good 
will. Every user will ap- 
preciate its plus features: 
@ a better ball point pen precision 


engineered as a companion to fa- 
mous “Autopoint" pencils. 
@ glides ink on dry. Gives a new 
experience in smooth, effortless, 
trouble-free writing. 
@ replaceable precision-made 
cartridge controls ink flow, giving 
permanent new pen performance. 
@ exclusive Pocket-Level Rocker- 
Action Clip that really grips. 
@ cap handsomely crafted in rich, 
distinctive metal finish. 
@ beautifully balanced barrel fits 
the hand. Choice of colors: black, 
dubonnet, green or white. 
@ full length Deluxe Model No. 
633 shown, or Purse and Vest 
Pocket Model No. 635. 
Low Quantity Prices for Business 
Gifts. Mail Coupon for Free Catalog 


REFILL IN A JIFFY 
PRECISION CARTRIDGE 


The exclusive “Autopoint” 
Writing Cartridge that glides 
ink on dry. Long-lasting ink 
supply. You refill in a jiffy with 
the full-length cartridge.. 

retail 40c, 







Companion 
Pencil In Matching Set 


Same size as Model 633 Pen, with matching cap, 
clip, tip a colors. Has famous ‘ ‘Grip-Tite”’ tip 
that won’t let leads wobble, turn or fall out. Pencil 
retails $1.25. Pen and Pencil set $2.25. Costs less 
in quantities. A business gift that will be long 
remembered. 


“Autopoint” Is a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicago 


MAIL COUPON FOR CATALOG 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
| Dept. KM-9, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


| Send me free catalog giving quantity prices 
on “‘Autopoint” Better Pens and business gifts 


: for advgp . and good will use. 
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such an easy way 
to wash your car! 
Just hold © SWIRLOMATIC 


The Revolving Brush Does 


the Work! | 
Simply attach Swirl-O-Matic to any garden 1 
howe the amazing, whirling turbine action | 
iickly cleans, gives car a gleaming jewel 
finist ! 
@ Rinses as it cleans! No streaking! | 
@ No rubbing, scrubbing, wiping! I 
@ Washes siding, windows, etc., too! | 
@ Easy to use weighs less than 1 Ib. l 
@ ‘(iuaranteed! Economical! Pays for itselr 1 
n 5-6 washing And so easy to use! | 
if CAR NOT TOO DIRTY, plain water does | 
the job. For dirty jobs, FREE ‘‘magic’’ de 
tergent ine jude al washing windows, I 
creens, et order ft. extension, ideal for 1 
this purpos Only $2.50 extra (prepaid) i 
West of Mississippi: add 25c each item | 
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MELAIRE DISTRIBUTING CO. 


be ageeanepnsnecatiegdl il 
ATTENTION committees 


minutes of delightful 


sound and color, 


Twenty 
16mm film, 
velopment of the American saddle bred horse. 
Write 


for three days in your possession. 


The American Saddle Horse Breeders Ass'n 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 


$29 South Fourth Street, 


erc.usivery ey 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
16 CHURCH ST. BSecaz ys 


INC 
lOWA 


entertainment ; 
on history and de- 
$10 











PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 


Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 


Office. 











ORDER NOW FOR HALLOWEEN 


RUBBER MASKS 


. 

Cover Entire Head 
So Lifelike People Gasp! 
Molded from the best grade 
flexible rubber, these masks are 
so real, so life-like, people actu- 
ally gasp in astonishment and 
surprise. Cover entire head, yet 
you see through “‘eyes,”’ breathe, 








MOUSE 


29) 





— smoke, talk, eat through mouth, 
DOWD » og Hand-painted for realism. 
Wonderful for every masking 


occasion. For adults and children alike. 

SEND NO MONEY. State mask wanted and mail 

order today. On arrival pay Postman plus C.O.D. 
ostage. Sanitary laws prohibit return of worn masks, 
ae guarantee al] masks perfect. Write today to 

a 

r CHECK MASKS WANTED (© MONSTER MAN 
O SATAN © MONKEY © LADY KILLER O CLOWN 

y COLDMAN QOLDiADY O4EYES O TRAMP 

y CO IDIOT O BLACK FACE (© SOPHISTICATED LADY 

i All masks above are $2.95 each 

| OMICKEY MOUSE OMINNIE MOUSE CODONALD DUCK 

I © THUMPER (Rabbit) at $3.95 each 

§ © Special SANTA CLAUS at $4.95 © WALT DISNEY , 

RUBBER - a, Inc. 
Dept. 5491. 6044.N.Avondale Chicago 31, ll. 
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Kiwanis Influence Widens 

. As a result of reading the article 
relative to correspondence school nurs- 
ing courses [“Selling Nursing Short” 
by Sarah Corry, R.N.] which appeared 
in the June issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, I wrote to Dr. Benjamin Browne, 
executive director of the Board of Edu- 
cation and Publication of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, protesting an ad- 
vertisement of one of the schools which 
was running in a Sunday School publi- 
cation. Yesterday I received a letter 
from Dr. Browne thanking me for call- 
ing the matter to his attention and in- 
forming me that the advertising con- 
tract had been cancelled. The ad will 
not appear in the October issue or issues 
following. 

Thank you for publishing the good 
article. Keep up the good work, 
especially in this field of endeavor. 

Rev. James Havens, Kiwanian 
First Baptist Church 
Emmett, Idaho 
. For the enclosed $2.00, may I have 
The Kiwanis Magazine for one year, 
beginning with July 1949? A Kiwanian 
number for 


friend lent me the July 
“Crime Does Pay” and “A Need for 
the Masculine Touch.” These articles 


are so good that I’d like to have that 
issue for permanent reference. 
A. DeWolfe 
Department of Education 
Division of Rural Education 
Truro, Nova Scotia 
Twelve Reprints of One Article 
: We would like to reprint in our 
employees’ house organ the article in 
your July 1949 issue entitled, “A ‘Nice’ 
Customer” by Ruby Greene. Stores are 
fair game for magazine and newspaper 
writers because they are so well known 
to many people and because they have 
their share of weaknesses. We have 
read a great many of these critical 
articles over the years, but this is about 
the best, and we would like very much 
to use it. 
K. C. Richmond, Vice President 
Abraham & Straus, Inc. 
Brooklyn 1, New York 
. Several of our managers have writ- 
ten us about an article titled, “A ‘Nice’ 
Customer,” which appeared in the July 
1949 issue of your magazine. We have 
had the opportunity to read this article 
and we agree with them that it is cer- 
tainly excellent material. Because of 
the timeliness of this article, we would 
very much like to send it to all of our 
stores. Therefore, we would like your 
permission to reprint this material in 





part or in its entirety if it is at all pos- 
sible. 
A. B. Fairbanks 
Supervisor of Personnel Training 
S.S. Kresge Company, General Offices 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
. Our store manager has brought to 


my attention the article entitled, “A 
‘Nice’ Customer,” which appeared on 
page 23 of your July issue. 

It is his belief, and mine, that this 
article is something every employee in 
our store should read. He has, therefore, 
proposed that I request permission to 
reprint it in our employee magazine, 
The Gimbelite. 

Bettye L. Ward, Editor 
The Gimbelite 

Gimbel Brothers 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

. We would like to ask your permis- 
sion to reproduce and distribute to a 
number of retail merchants in Wash- 
ington your article, “A ‘Nice’ Customer.” 
A number of retailers need to awaken 
to the fact that quite a number of “nice 
customers,” because of the treatment 
they are receiving, are offsetting the 
effectiveness of their high promotion 
costs. 

W. N. Freeman, General Manager 
Washington Shopping News 

1338 Green Court, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


. In the July issue of your publica- 
tion you ran an article entitled, “A 
‘Nice’ Customer,” by Ruby Greene. 
This article very cleverly dramatizes a 
condition that we in our retail stores 
have been fighting incessantly. We 
would like to mimeograph this article 
and send it to our stores if we may 
have your permission to do so. 

H. R. Salem 

Retail Store Division 
Endicott Johnson Corporation 
Endicott, New York 


. .. WOULD LIKE PERMISSION TO 
REPRINT A NICE CUSTOMER JULY 
ISSUE OF YOUR MAGAZINE IN OUR 
HOUSE ORGAN WILL GIVE CREDIT 
LINE AS YOU DESIRE— 
R. Ginther 
Sears Roebuck and Company 
8501 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
. The July issue of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine came to my desk this morning, 
and as usual received a cordial welcome 
and quick review. The one-page article 
by Ruby Greene entitled, “A ‘Nice’ 
Customer,” is a splendid public rela- 


(See LETTERS page 48) 
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HIS 1s A fight against the “Yes- 

Buts.” It is going to take a long 
time to win, and it is going to be 
hard-fought. As Dr. Robert L. 
Johnson, president of Temple Uni- 
versity, puts it, only a victorious 
outcome can assure the American 
people “the stability of their gov- 
ernment, their preservation of the 
liberties and the fulfillment of their 
obligations of world leadership.” 

The issue is whether the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion to streamline and make more 
efficient the functions of our govern- 
ment is to come into being or, as has 
happened before when attempts were 
made to improve the workings of the 
government, only a pale carbon copy 
of needed reforms will be enacted 
into law. 

Of course, nobody is against the 
Hoover Report. Few documents in 
American history ever have had so 
much praise heaped upon them. No 
one has attacked the patriotic motive 
of former President Hoover and his 
bi-partisan staff who devoted many 
months of their time to studying 
ways and means of making the ex- 
ecutive branch of our government 
more workable and responsive to the 
needs of the people. President Tru- 
man, who has the responsibility of 
making the government’s executive 
branch function properly, has spoken 
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warmly of the Hoover Report. So 
has one high public official after 
another. 

So what’s the obstacle? The ob- 
stacle is the “Yes-Buts.” The “Yes- 
Buts” are government heads, con- 
gressmen and pressure groups who 
say, individually, “Yes, I’m for the 
Hoover Report, BUT—” 

They are for “ninety-nine per 
cent” of the Hoover Report, the “one 
per cent” exception always dealing 
with the part of the Report that has 
to do with their own “favorite” bu- 
reau or project in the government. 

The danger of this is obvious. You 
keep making exceptions and, pretty 
soon, there’s nothing else left. More- 
over, the program of streamlining 
the government as envisaged in the 
Hoover Report is one of integrated 
workmanship, like an Oriental gar- 
den wall. Knock out just a few 
bricks and the whole structure be- 
comes wobbly. 

There is far greater peril that some 
kind of deceptive, synthetic wall will 
be built than that no work will be 
done at all. Congress has authorized 
President Truman to begin reorgan- 
izing the executive branch of the 
government, and he already has sub- 
mitted some proposals to Congress. 
These proposals followed the trend 
of the Hoover Report but were much 
milder, generally speaking. And 


they are only a first step. The Presi- 
dent has promised that more reor- 
ganization plans will follow. 

As is fitting and proper under our 
system, the reorganization will have 
to be approved by Congress plank 
by plank. The forces behind the 
adoption of the Hoover Report esti- 
mate that the routine of discussion 
and debates will mean that it is go- 
ing to take Congress a year or so to 
pass the entire program. 

But it is up to you and me to see 
to it that it doesn’t take one more 
day than absolutely necessary and 
that eventually what is passed isn’t 
something that is passed in name 
only—a synthetic, deceptively wob- 
bly product—but the real McCoy. 

The president of Temple Univer- 
sity wasn’t kidding when he said this 
country’s stability, liberty and world 
leadership were dependent on the 
outcome of the fight to transform the 
unwieldly, chaotic functioning of our 
government into something tight- 
knit and effective. It is becoming 
apparent that our enemies are ex- 
pecting to defeat us, not on the bat- 
tlefield but by default and forfeit 
brought on by a disintegrating econ- 
omy. 

In the time that it takes you to 
read this article, our government 
will be wasting $250,000. Every day 
it squanders $10,000,000. Herbert 


st in a series of three articles by HAROLD HELFER 







































; procedures in the United 
States Treasury Department are still 
based on regulations adopted during 

the time of Alexander Hamilton. 


some 


Hoover that the 
outmoded, overlapping structure of 
the government results in a $3,000,- 
000,000 waste every year. But the 
nation’s elder statesman is a 
servative man, and others think that 
the “demonstrable” waste is closer 
to $4,000,000,000. The biggest sav- 
ings, though, are sometimes the ones 
that cannot be estimated. For ex- 
ample, the amount saved by stopping 
the constantly-climbing curve of 
government which whole- 
hearted implementation of the Hoo- 
ver Report would bring about, can- 
not be calculated because you can’t 
tell how much more might have been 
spent—but it obviously would be a 
great and tremendous savings, not 
only in our day, but also for the gen- 
erations ahead. 

The present debt of the nation 
places a mortgage of $7000 on every 
family in our land and continually 


estimates present 


con- 


cost, 


takes away one dollar out of every 
five that we earn, which is reason 
enough for getting the cost of gov- 
ernment down. But to meet the 
grave challenge of our times, we 
need an efficient government, too— 
one that out the collective 
and individual needs of the people 
with promptness and effectiveness. 

Did you know, for instance, that 
the veterans’ insurance death claims 
take four times as long to be paid as 
private insurance claims?—yet the 
Veterans Administration employs 
four times as many insurance work- 
ers per policy as private companies 
do? 

Did you know the paperwork on 
1,500,000 purchase orders each year 
costs the government more than ten 
dollars per order?—and that half the 
purchases are for items costing less 
than ten dollars? 

In the San Francisco area there 


carries 


are thirteen federal government hos- 
pitals. Seven could probably be 
closed and still there’d be enough 
hospital space to take care of the 
patients without overcrowding. In 
fact, occupancy would still be only 
fifty-four per cent of capacity. Last 
year the new Navy hospital at Mof- 
fett Field had an average of only two 
patients a day—yet plans are under- 
way now for the construction of 
three more federal hospitals in that 
area, which would add 3000 beds at a 
cost of something like $70,000,000. 

These are just a few examples of 
hundreds of others that show up the 


extravagance, waste and mismanage- 
ment under our present governmen- 
tal setup. No private business could 


tolerate them and survive. And, 
with every passing day, the govern- 
ment tends to become more top- 
heavy, cumbersome and “fat around 
the middle.” 

Now, no one really wants to re- 
turn to horse-and-buggy govern- 
ment. Everyone realizes that civi- 
lization has become more complex, 
that the government must necessarily 
play a bigger part in the lives of the 
people than it once did. So it can- 
not be emphasized too much that the 
chief purpose of the Hoover Report 
is not to save money, as laudatory 
an aim as that may be, but to make 
the government function more ef- 
fectively. 

Thus, although the full implemen- 
tation of the Hoover Report would 
mean a saving of billions of dollars 
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annually, it also would raise salaries 
where it considers them too low to 
attract the right kind of people. And 
it does not seek to do away with 
social service functions of the gov- 
ernment but rather to create a De- 
partment of Public Welfare so that 
social service legislation can be car- 
ried out more adequately. 

It is a terrible waste of money for 
the Veterans Administration to em- 
ploy four times as many insurance 
workers per policy as private com- 
panies, but it is worse that the sur- 
vivors of the veteran—people who 
may be very much in need as the 
result of the death of the serviceman 
—have to wait four times longer for 
their claims. 

It is this slovenliness, this over- 
stuffedness, this lethargy, that the 
Hoover Report hopes to eradicate. 

Now how do the functions of the 
government get that way? Well, 
some of it is due to pure boondog- 
gling, some to outmoded laws, some 
because of rivalry between govern- 
ment agencies. 

For instance, some procedures in 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment are still based on regulations 
adopted during the time of Alexan- 
der Hamilton. They were all right 
then, when the total number of gov- 
ernment workers amounted to 150, 
but today they are sadly out of date. 

Archaic regulations prevent the 
United States Post Office Depart- 
ment, which is just about the big- 
gest business in the world, from be- 
having like a modern institution. It 
doesn’t even have a fund which can 
be used to buy new equipment when 
the old wears out! Consequently, 
10,000 of its trucks have been in serv- 
ice fifteen and one-half years. No 
business house would be caught dead 
with such obsolete paraphernalia. 
Especially when you consider the 
fact that it costs more to keep the 
trucks in repair than it would to buy 
and operate new ones! 

The Hoover Report estimates that 
modernizing the post office depart- 
ment alone would save the nation 
$140,000,000! 

The government’s accounting sys- 
tem in general is in a sad state of 
disrepair, years behind modern 
methods. Accounting sometimes lags 
years behind expenditures!—and is 
neither assembled in terms of com- 
plete costs nor reveals results in 
terms of performance! 

Many government bureaus, instead 
of requesting Congress for a flat sum 
for a specific undertaking, will coyly 
ask for pieces of camouflaged appro- 
priations here and there. You can’t 
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« e « coyly ask for pieces of camou- 
flaged appropriations here and _ there. 


tell from the budget what it costs to 
operate the Navy’s National Medical 
Center on the outskirts of Washing- 
ton. It gets its funds from such un- 
revealing labels as “Secretary’s Of- 
fice, Miscellaneous Expenses” to 
“Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Transportation of Things.” 

Feuds between government bu- 
reaus are another costly factor. A 
jurisdictional battle has been raging 
for years between the Forest Service 
and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, with the result that they oper- 
ate separate forestry setups over 
chopped-up regions, their personnel 
crossing over each other’s “domains.” 
But neither department ever loses— 
only the taxpayer. 

Sometimes as many as ten separate 
Department of Agriculture organi- 
zations function at one time in one 
county. The Hoover Report cites 
forty-seven federal agents, repre- 
senting seven different agricultural 
field services, operating in a single 
Georgia county with a population of 
1500 farmers! That is almost one 
federal agent for every thirty farm- 
ers! 

There are from twenty to thirty 
governmental agencies involved in 
blueprint and construction work. 
One building material salesman had 
to visit forty different agencies to 
attend to his business with the gov- 
ernment. Savings of millions of dol- 
lars obviously could be effected and 
much time saved by consolidating the 
building work of the government. 

If you are under the impression 
that the Pentagon Building is big, 
think this over: The government 
uses up the space of six Pentagon 
buildings (and $27,000,000) a year to 
keep its records! Many of these rec- 


ords are useless and could be elimi- 
nated. Moreover, they are kept on 
costly office floors in steel cabinets 
at maintenance charges of $29 per 
year—when they could be stored in 
other containers in warehouses at 
$2.15 a year! 

And, if you think some of the 
things that have been cited here are 
on the outrageous and incredulous 
side, listen to this: 

Some government corporations in- 
vest their surplus funds in govern- 
ment securities, which results in the 
government paying interest on its 
own money! 

The executive branch of the gov- 
ernment has been growing pellmell, 
like some terrible ogre sprouting 
new heads all the time. The need for 
reforming it and streamlining it was 
recognized way back in the days of 
Andrew Jackson. But doing some- 
thing about it is something else 
again. Some vitally needed changes 
in finance regulations, proposed in 
1913, weren’t passed until 1921. Ef- 
forts to reorganize the government’s 
executive branch have continually 
met bitter opposition. There always 
are powerful forces, entrenched in 
the status quo, who don’t want 
change. Spending public money 
means patronage on the inside of the 
government and wealth on the out- 
side, if you know how to gobble from 
the trough. 

There is only one way to beat this 
selfish pressure: the counter pres- 
sure of the public will. But public 
will is often dormant. So it is up to 
you and me—which is what public 
will really is—to see to it, for our 
sake and the sake of our country and 
the sake of our children, that in this 
instance the public will win out. 

It’s going to be a battle, make no 
mistake, but we've got a fighting 
chance. Never before have we had 
such a wonderful blueprint like the 
Hoover Report to guide us in bring- 
ing about the transition to a more 
economical and efficient government. 
Such men as Warren R. Austin, 
James F. Byrnes, James A. Farley, 
John N. Garner, Henry Ford II, Wil- 
liam Green, Philip Murray, Cord 
Meyer, Jr., Robert P. Patterson, Ed- 
ward V. Rickenbacker, Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, Charles E. Wilson and 
Harold E. Stassen have enlisted in 
the cause to bring this about. 

But they’re going to need all the 
recruits they can get. I'll have more 
to say about just what we can do 
individually later on. THE END 

The second in this series of three 

articles will appear in the October 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
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es its problems of race 


tions. That my conclusion after 
going south to see for myself what 
southern people have done and are 
doing under their own leadership in 
this field. 

All my life I had heard stories of 
the miserable conditions of Negroes 
in the South. In many Southerners I 
had seen the persecution complex 
and the chip carried against damn- 
yankees. I wondered if the South 
was justified in complaining about 
northern “meddling.” What would 
the South do with the Negro if given 
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Southerners of both races, like 

these Mississippians, work together on 
projects which affect everyone’s welfare. 
The women shown at left are staff 
workers at a community center. 
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a free hand to work at the problem 
under the Constitution? 

I honestly believe that the South 
is moving swiftly in the direction of 
justice and political equality for the 
Negro and that, in the course of time, 
it will work out its race problems in 
a fashion acceptable to the entire 
country. 

The squalid tenant shacks and 
filthy city slums are still there, and 
so is the lynch mob now and then, 
but these things have few apologists. 
The present trend is indicated by 
such new developments as first-class 
public housing for Negroes, Negro- 
operated machines in the cotton field 
and the admission of Negroes to 
graduate schools in the state uni- 
versities of Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

The South has been aroused about 
the race question before. It has been 
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Progress below the Mason-Dixon Line is being 


engineered by Southerners who are anxious to solve their 


own problems. 


This spirit is the answer to 


northern concern over southern democracy. 


aroused by its Bilbos and its Tal- 
madges, but it never has _ been 
aroused as it is today. Radical 


changes, a step at a time, have evolu- 
tionized the South in the space of ten 
years, and more changes are on the 
way. 

A Mississippi editor is quoted as 
saying, “There’s one fight left in the 
old boy, and it might as well be this 
one,” as he launched a campaign for 
better schools and full citizenship for 
Negroes. His front-page editorials 
would not have appeared a few years 
ago. And a few years ago there was 
no Ralph Magill fighting the Tal- 
madge crowd through the columns 
of the Atlanta Constitution, no Frank 
Graham at the University of North 
Carolina or in the United States 
Senate, no Hodding Carter winning a 
Pulitzer prize as he plumps for Negro 
rights in the Mississippi Delta where 
the white race is in the minority. A 
little while ago you would not have 
seen a Governor Kerr Scott appoint- 
ing a Negro to the state board of 
education in North Carolina, or col- 
ored candidates winning election to 
the state legislature in Kentucky and 


the city council in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

And that is not all. The number 
of Negroes who have qualified as 
voters under state law in twelve 
southern states jumped from 211,000 
in 1940 to 645,000 in 1947. Inflation 
has made the poll tax easier to pay, 
but even that barrier has been lifted 
in all but seven states. Legislatures 
of Virginia, Texas and South Caro- 
lina have provided for referendums 
on the poll tax and in Tennessee, 
after limiting the tax to general elec- 
tions and exempting women, veter- 
ans and the blind, the legislature has 
called a limited constitutional con- 
vention to consider complete elimi- 
nation. Governor Sid McMath of 
Arkansas and Governor James E. 
Fulsom of Alabama called for repeal 
this year without legislative results, 
but only in Mississippi has there been 
no official action toward repeal. 

Negroes have begun voting in the 
all-important Democratic primaries 
in the holdout states of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Mississippi. Their 
numbers are not large, but a start 
has been made, and the best of the 


The fine band of the Coahoma County Agricultural High 
School, near Clarksdale, Mississippi, is just one student activity at this 
institution. Negro youngsters come here to study farming and home 


economics. 


Expansion of such facilities for colored education 
shows that the South is solving its own problems. 
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white people are with them. 

In Virginia an interdenominational 
Protestant group came out flatly for 
elimination of segregation in public 
transportation, and you can hear 
predictions from unalarmed South- 
erners that such a step is likely to 
be taken soon in a number of states. 
The once-solid wall in education is 
cracking at the top, and you can even 
hear unimpassioned predictions that 
the South is moving away from 
segregation in other matters, but 
they are for the future. 

Other steps are not of the future. 
Today you can Negroes and 
whites recognizing that they have 
common problems and tackling them 
together in industry and agriculture. 
They have learned that the 
white man and the poor Negro need 
not necessarily fight over the bottom 
dollar. 

Southern Negroes have many 
friends in industry—men like the 
Comer family of Alabama, who have 
given Negro employees full equality 
in the generous home-ownership 
and profit-sharing plans of 
Avondale mills; men like the Stock- 
hams of Birmingham who have given 
Negroes good-paying jobs as ma- 
chine operators in the valve manu- 
facturing industry, where one might 
expect to find them only as hot-metal 
workers and sweepers. Industrial 
Negroes have a friend in the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, which 
has made a place for them in its 
postwar southern expansion, and in 
many other industries where they 
are gradually achieving equal pay for 
equal work. 

On the farm, too, the Negro has 
friends. There are planters who build 
churches and schools for their Negro 
tenants. The plantation owners, con- 
trary to popular belief, are not at- 
tempting to hold the Negro in slav- 
ery. There are many tenants who 
cleared $2000 and $3000 above living 
costs in the good postwar cotton 
years and who have a positive desire 
to stay on the plantation. Economic 
conditions have given tenants a new 
freedom of choice so that planters 
with reputations for taking advan- 
tage of tenants are now short of help, 
while the “good” planters have wait- 
ing lists for openings on their land. 

State and federal aid programs, 
along with local good will, have 
opened the way for Negroes to own 
farms, too. Some owners of marginal 
land have found the going hard, but 
on good land they have made as 
much as $5000, $10,000 or occasion- 
ally $15,000 a year in good years. And 
their number is growing. Today it is 


see 


poor 
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more than 200,000. In Covington 
County, Alabama, a sixth of the farm 
owners are Negro. 

Grand Wizard Green to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, terrorism is 
on the way out. The Ku Klux Klan is 
not dead, but it is not respectable, 
either. Churches and civic organiza- 
tions are giving it almost unanimous 
opposition and most southern gover- 
nors are leading official state moves 
against it. Even in Georgia, where 
conditions are more favorable to the 
Klan than anywhere else, the story is 
told of Negro heckling of a Klan 
parade. 

As the robed and hooded Klans- 
men wound through the streets of 
Gainesville, a Negro woman watched 
from her rocking chair. “Send us yo’ 
sheets, white folks,” she jeered. 
“We'll wash ’em.” Negro children 
fell in line at the tail of the parade, 
banging away with pots and pans. 
A colored preacher complained that 
during the initiation of new Klans- 
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men at Stone Mountain last fall he 
had difficulty in keeping his people 
from heckling and harassing them. 
And at Mumford, Alabama a twelve- 
year-old boy kicked over and extin- 
guished a burning cross and got 
away with it. 

Where lynchings once were counted 
by the score, Tuskegee Institute re- 
corded only one of a Negro in 1948 
and one in 1947. Compare that with 
eighteen in 1935, twenty-three in 
1926 and seventy-six in 1919! There 
have been court trials in recent lynch 
cases in Georgia and South Carolina 
—something unheard of heretofore. 
It is not too much to expect that a 





These dental hygienists are studying in the Meharry Medical College, 
where nearly half of the nation’s colored doctors are trained. The 
increase in colored dentists, doctors, nurses and pharmacists is pacing the 
current and widespread effort to uplift southern Negroes. 


City housing authorities and private construction projects 
are eliminating colored slum districts, like the one at the left, in many 
cities of the South. Above, both races join in dedicating a new 

apartment building for Negroes in Columbus, Georgia. 
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lynch trial soon may lead to con- 
viction. Precedent has crumbled in 
other crimes with the suspension of 
two Memphis policemen for mis- 
treating a Negro prisoner and the 
sentencing of two white men in Ell- 
more County, Alabama for rape of 
Negro women. 

New police protection is found by 
Negroes in the fifty southern cities 
employing colored police officers. 


Though a few cities, such as Austin 

and Houston, Texas, have had them 

for years, they are a new departure 

in most places. The plan is almost 

universally acclaimed. Negro citizens 
(See SOUTH page 54) 
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Mx PRODUCTION records reached 
i new highs during the war and 
after. Among them was the produc- 
tion record for babies. For the nine 
years, 1940 through 1948, over twen- 
ty-eight million blessed events oc- 
curred in American homes. This 
was over thirty per cent more than 
the number that occurred between 
1930 and 1938, and the largest num- 
ber of births ever recorded in the 
United States for a similar period. 

The birth rate usually does fol- 
low the business cycle. In periods 
of depression the crop of babies is 
small. In periods of prosperity it is 
large. World War II had the effect 
in the United States of greatly in- 
creasing the marriage rate and the 
birth rate, probably above the level 
prosperity alone would have done. 

Each new crop of babies entails 
new responsibilities, private and 
public, that are particularly great 
when the crop is unusually large. 
In preparing to meet this emergency, 
community leaders can learn from 
businessmex, who keep a close check 
on vital statistics. Before a baby 
leaves the hospital, milk dealers, the 
Dy-Dee Wash man and other mer- 
chants often contact new parents. 
Life insurance companies, so inter= 
ested in vital statistics anyway, note 
a new prospect and begin a cam- 
paign directed toward the father. 
Enterprising businessmen know that 
each birth means more goods and 
services will be needed. 

But does anyone in the community 
take note that educational facilities 
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will be needed for the child and be- 
gin to add up the score to provide 
for future years? A bumper crop of 
babies means a bumper crop of pu- 
pils, yet no one seems to think it 
is his business to lay the groundwork 
for increasing the physical plant of 
the community to take care of the 
future education business. Fortu- 
nately, there is a gap of five to six 
years between the birth of a child 
and its enrollment in school. This 
does give us a breathing space, but 
not much of one, in which to pre- 
pare for an inevitable increase in 
school enrollment. 

To comprehend the gravity of 
this problem you must realize that 
thirty-five per cent more five and 
six-year-olds will be in school this 
fall than in September of 1940. But 
facilities have not kept pace with this 
increase. The more distant future 
looks much bleaker: In 1953, sixty- 
eight per cent more five and six- 
year-old youngsters will be ready for 
school! This means that if 1940 edu- 
cational standards are to be main- 
tained, we will need $6,600,000,000 
worth more of teachers, schools, 
playgrounds and other facilities. But 
only $890,000,000 will be spent for 
new schools this year, according to 
present plans. 

The kind of education that the 
present boom babies will receive in 
a few years from now will depend 
upon how much or how little of this 
sum taxpayers provide in the few 
years starting right now! Educators 
must use whatever we give them, 


There are more youngsters today than 





ever before. To edueate them 


properly, we need more school facilities, 
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and in the past, we have given them 
too little. Between 1932 and 1947 
there was $5,000,000,000 less public 
school construction than we really 
needed. 

We cannot afford to continue this 
tradition, because existing schools 
will not accommodate the boom ba- 
bies. 

Through the same procedure of es- 
timating survivors of previous years’ 
births—estimates that can be made 
with accuracy, as the insurance busi- 
ness proves—it is possible to predict 
the years in which peak numbers will 
be attained by children entering jun- 
ior high school, senior high school 
and college. The peak number of 
children eleven to twelve years old, 
junior high school entrance age, will 
be reached in 1959, when they num- 
ber about 3,700,000. 

By 1953 the number of children 
five through seventeen years of age 
enrolled in elementary and second- 
ary schools in the United States will 
have increased from about 25,000,000 
in 1940 to 31,000,000—an increase of 
twenty-six per cent! 

A twenty-six per cent increase in 
pupil load would mean an increase 
in public elementary and secondary 
school teachers from 875,000 in 1940 
to 1,100,000 in 1953. The number 
decreased between 1940 and 1945 to 
826,000! 

The actual number of additional 
schools needed cannot be accurately 
esimated because the number of 
schools has been decreasing through 
the consolidation of one-room and 
other rural schools. There is no 
doubt, however, that a considerable 
number of new school plants must 
be constructed. THE END 
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sear TIME home from any point 
on the globe is now less than the 
incubation period of communicable 
diseases smoldering around the 
world. 

Yet, with only sixty flight hours 
and all with 
whatever diseases they have to offer, 
we continue thinking only of what 
to wear and what to see, never in- 
cluding in our plans what we can 
carry home in the line of germs. Dr. 
Rodney R. Beard, Stanford Univer- 
sity public health expert, calls this 
the “New Danger Sign” challenging 
our powers of vigilance. 

You remember what happened a 
few years ago when a Mexican in- 
fected with smallpox entered New 
York. Exposing everyone in his path, 
he went crowded 
buses, and shopped in stores equally 
jammed. 

In this highly contagious incuba- 
tion stage he lived in a hotel for a 
week; then he was sent to a hospital 
where he wasn’t diagnosed until an- 
other patient seven flights up died of 
smallpox. 

He died after giving his bug to 
twelve others, ranging in age from 
two to sixty-two. 

Smallpox is not the only disease 
which can be imported like this. In a 
recent year, Egypt had a total of 
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21,000 cases of cholera, of which 364 
died in a single day, 7588 in five 
weeks. Significantly, this epidemic 
coincided with the migration of 5,- 
000,000 persons from India, which 
had 151,000 cholera cases that year. 

Whether we consider Switzerland’s 
2000 cases of diphtheria in three 
months or China’s 360,000 cases of 
the same disease in one year, we 
need only one victim to start an 
epidemic. Without any effort on our 
part, and with most of us asleep to 
the danger, the commercial airlines 
have cooperated with the public 
health agencies in protecting us by 
spraying planes, inoculating person- 
nel, examining luggage, and keeping 
tab on organisms “cookin’” round 
the world. 

Yet a globetrotter, free of suspi- 
cion but concealing contagious germs 
at work within his body, may clear 
quarantine with a clean bill of health 
—then proceed about his business 
for several days, exposing the stay- 
at-homes before a diseased condition 
is evident. 

Cairo is twenty-six flight hours 
away; Bombay, fifty hours, and other 
stops equally near in the sixty-hour 
wing-spread between home and the 
most remote habitable spot. The in- 
cubation or coming-down stage of 
the major infectious risks may be: 
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International air traffic has created a challenge for the 


world’s public health officials, doctors and travelers. 


Our failure to face the facts may bring disaster. 


120 hours for diphtheria; 336 hours 
for smallpox; 120 hours for cholera; 
288 hours for louse-borne typhus; 
144 hours for yellow fever. 

When we traveled only by steam- 
ship, we could get by, remaining in- 
different to the possible contraction 
of these diseases. An ocean journey 
usually took sufficient time to allow 
the “offending” organism to produce 
recognizable signs before the boat 
docked. The victim, as well as the 
contacts, were then isolated. In this 
way only a small segment of society 
was exposed. 

Don’t think you are immune be- 
cause you do not fly. Your neighbor 
may land home with a bug at work 
in the incubation stage—just for you. 
Then you may have your chance to 
stump the experts, even after that 
coming-home present has blossomed 
into smallpox, cholera, plague or any 
other disease. 

Of course, while you are gasping 
your last breath, the doctors may 
still be in a huddle as to what ails 
you. They may think you have tula- 


remia, filariasis, acute infectious 
mononucleosis, or even plain typhus 
or malaria with which bubonic 


plague may be confused. They may 
even believe you have _ influenzal 
pneumonia when you are gasping 
from pneumonic plague. 

If it is cholera you have, your 
doctor is liable to treat you first 
for food poisoning, botulism or 
sausage poisoning, arsenic poison- 
ing, bacillary dysentery, mushroom 
poisoning, or any one of several 
acute intestinal infections with which 
cholera is confused. 

Besides killing one patient, delay 
in diagnosis means suffering and 
even death for many others—the 
biggest penalty for importing con- 
tagion. 

If it is smallpox you or your 
neighbor have brought home, you 
can’t blame doctors for confusing 
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it with chickenpox. Brilliant as they 
come, many of them, through no fault 
of their own, have never seen a case 
of smallpox. How could they, with 
166,000 physicians to the country’s 
total of 173 cases for a sample year? 

And to the average person, a rat 
chewing into a bag of powdered 
milk belonging to a passenger on a 
transatlantic airliner, and escap- 
ing before the final check at La 
Guardia, is just another rat. Not so 
to the public health and air offi- 
who consider it a hazard of 
the gravest order, and one to which 
we have not awakened. 


In time of epidemics, no one can 
complain of our indifference. With 
money no object, we outdo our- 
selves in volunteer service, whether 
it entails speeding our best planes 
with reinforcements in food and 
drugs, or rounding up 7,500,000 New 
Yorkers for vaccination, or supply- 
ing 500 tons of DDT to rid Greece 
of malaria or donating vaccine to 
immunize 300,000 persons against 
typhus. 

But between epidemics we loathe 
any mention of contagion. We like 
to look for loopholes such as: 

“In the absence of unusual out- 
breaks of disease, the United States 
has no immunization requirements 
for persons leaving the United States, 
except as may be required for mili- 
tary personnel and dependents.” 

However, the catch is that you 
can’t get back into our country from 
abroad unless you have satisfactory 
evidence of a successful vaccina- 
tion within three years, or show 
proof of immunity acquired through 
having had smallpox. Of course, you 
still have the alternative of remain- 
ing unvaccinated but 
fourteen days, the incubation period 
of the disease. 

Once outside our country, 
(See FLYING DEATH page 50) 
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To kill any disease-bearing, tropical insects that might have 


stowed away inside this transoceanic airliner, a Pan-American stewardess 


sprays the plane’s interior with a potent insecticide. 
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The statue of England’s Queen Victoria stands in front 
of the British Columbia parliament buildings in Victoria, which 
was named after the empire-building sovereign. 


A LITTLE OVER a century § ago, 
title to the area now served by 
the 177 clubs of the Pacific-North- 
west Kiwanis District Oregon, 
Washington, parts of Idaho, and 
British Columbia —comprised the 
stakes in the final round of a global 
poker game. 

It was the “no limit” game of ex- 
panding empire. Opponents were 
Britain and the infant but ambitious 
United States. The immediate prize 
was the rich pelts of the Oregon 
Country, but in the background, as 
yet only vaguely glimpsed, were tre- 
mendous land resources whose value 
far outranked the superficial glean- 
ings of the fur trade. 

Moreover, hinging upon the out- 
come of the “Oregon Question” was 
control over the entire western half 
of the continent. California, the 
Southwest, the later acquisition of 
Alaska—all were contingent purses 
in one of history’s most blooded 
games of chance. 

In the early rounds, the United 


The giant Bonneville Dam, that 
furnishes electricity for much of the 
Pacific-Northwest, is one of the immense 
hydro-electric developments 

that have been made in watersheds 

of this vast territory. 
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States held more of the aces called 
“rights of discovery” than Great 
Britain did. Britain asserted that 
Francis Drake had put ashore some- 
where on the Oregon coast in 1579, 
while circumnavigating the globe in 
his famed Golden Hind. Almost two 
centuries later, in 1778, Captain 
James Cook had also paused briefly 
at Nootka Sound, on the west coast 
of Vancouver Island. 

But these great British explorers 
had not been interested primarily in 
land discovery. Drake was only look- 
ing for an unobstructed way home- 
ward, his decks almost awash from 
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the tons of Spanish treasure in his 
hold. Cook was on the trail of the 
legendary Northwest Passage. Span- 
ish and Russian ships had patrolled 
these same waters, too, but just as 
casually. 

American explorers had been more 
specific. Captain Robert Gray of 
Boston had actually discovered the 
Columbia in 1792 and had formally 
claimed the great river “and all it 
drained” for the United States. The 
Lewis and Clark expedition fifteen 
years later had charted the overland 
route westward. John Jacob Astor, 
fur merchant of New York, had 
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A spirit of peaceful progress has long pervaded this lush and gorgeous land, despite 


the intense colonial rivalry which almost kindled a conflict one hundred years ago. 





established Astor’s Fort at the mouth 
of the Columbia in 1811. Under ac- 
cepted rules of the empire game, 
these were top cards. 

They were outranked by Britain’s 
navy. The War of 1812 saw Ameri- 
can commerce swept from the seven 
seas. Astor’s Fort, inaccessible ex- 
cept by sailing ship around the Horn, 
was sold under duress to the North- 
west Fur Company, a British cor- 
poration. The Northwest Company 
was quickly absorbed by the giant 
Hudson’s Bay Company; and for 
twenty-five years thereafter, from 
Fort Vancouver, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ruled supreme west of the 
Rockies. 

Thus, as of the year 1843, it ap- 
peared that the United States had 
lost. A Joint Occupation Treaty was 
still in force, but the British, through 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, were in 
actual possession. British diplomats 
made much of that fact. There was 
no necessity for war, they argued. 
There was no room even for debate, 
since peaceful penetration and occu- 
pancy of the land had already de- 
cided the issue. 

It was a fatal diplomatic error. 
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Downing Street was caught in its 
own trap, since nothing in previous 
world history foreshadowed what 
was to happen in 1843. In the spring 
of that year, close to one thousand 
men, women and children gathered 
spontaneously on the bank of the 
Missouri, bringing with them covered 
wagons, livestock and all their 
worldly goods. Before the grass was 
green on the unmapped plains they 
set off boldly to the westward. Six 
months later, with 1800 weary miles 
behind them, they descended tri- 
umphantly into the rich and immense 
valley of the Willamette, almost in 
the shadow of the Hudson’s Bay en- 
sign waving over Fort Vancouver. 

What historians call the “Great 
Migration of ’43” placed a preponder- 
ance of Americans in the Oregon 
Country. It broke the Hudson’s Bay’s 
monopoly. It marked the end of the 
fur trade and comprised the show- 
down play in the empire poker game. 
Three years later the Washington 
Treaty established the northern 
boundary of the United States at the 
forty-ninth parallel of latitude, and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
forced to retreat to Vancouver Island 


its western 


in British Columbia, 
headquarters today. 
No international rancors persisted 


after the Washington Treaty. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company was paid in 
full for its property rights on the 
Columbia and Puget Sound, and 
there was soon established the 
groundwork of reciprocal interests 
and mutual good will characteristic 
of relations between the United 
States and Canada ever since. 

That spirit is exemplified in a 
beautiful and significant monument 
which was unveiled at Stanley Park, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, on 
September 26, 1925. On that day the 
Harding International Good Will 
Memorial, financed and erected by 
Kiwanians of the United States and 
Canada, was dedicated by Kiwanis 
International President John H. 
Moss, in the presence of officials of 
both countries and an enormous body 
of citizens from both sides of the 
line. 

As one of its many activities in 
the public interest, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional has further advanced and paid 
tribute to the friendly relations be- 
tween our two great countries by 
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placing permanent markers at key 
points along the boundary. The Pa- 
cific-Northwest District has financed 
and erected five of these markers: 
at Blaine, Washington in 1936; at 
Patterson, British Columbia in 1939; 
at Porthill, Idaho, 1947; at Kingsgate, 
British Columbia, 1948; and north of 
Oroville, Washington, 1949. 

The natural wealth of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s abandoned empire is 
colossal. Even after a century of ex- 
ploration, the inventory of its agri- 
cultural, timber, recreational and 
hydro-electric potential is still in- 
complete. 

Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
contain half of the nation’s standing 
timber; the seventy-four major agri- 
cultural crops in the area have never 
known a failure; the world’s largest 
power plant is in this territory; and 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho have 
the nation’s lowest domestic electric 
rates and the highest per capita rural 
electrification. British Columbia sea 
and stream fishing and big game 
hunting are known the world over. 

New land is being reclaimed 
through irrigation, new uses con- 
stantly enlarge the timber products 
field and industrial expansion predi- 
cated upon cheap and inexhaustible 
hydro-electric power has no meas- 
urable future limit. 

Northwest citizens enjoy their 
matchless outdoor playgrounds but 
have not consistently advertised 
them on a nationwide scale. Never- 
theless, the tourist “industry” now 
ranks third in dollar volume and is 
constantly growing. Each season 
more than a million out-of-state cars 
visit the national parks, mountains, 
lakes and forest playgrounds which 
extend northward from the Cali- 
fornia border to Victoria and Van- 
couver in British Columbia and 
eastward through the sunlit Inland 
Empire. 

Enormous as the region’s popula- 
tion gain has been during the war 
and postwar years, the saturation 
point is still remote. In what is now 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho the 
Hudson’s Bay Compay ruled over 
some two hundred white men and an 
estimated forty thousand Indians. 
Today the Indian population has 
been reduced by half, and the whites 
number approximately 4,500,000. 

The spread of population—con- 
centrated heavily in Western Oregon 
and the Puget Sound area and spot- 
tily throughout the inter-mountain 
region—is suggested on the ac- 
companying map by the location of 
the district’s 177 Kiwanis clubs. 

The organization of the first club 
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Stands of Douglas fir trees like these support a thriving lumber 

industry in the Pacific-Northwest District of Kiwanis International. This 
area contains America’s last extensive big timber reserves because 
woodlands in the United States were cut from East to West. 





In Vancouver, British Columbia, Kiwanians have organized several boys 
clubs. They also maintain a 133-acre summer camp which accommodates 
100 boys. The Vancouver club was the first one to organize 

in this part of Canada, where there are twenty-three Kiwanis clubs, 
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The mighty Columbia River, which separates Washington from Oregon, flows through lonely mountain ranges ... 


in the Northwest occurred at Ta- 
coma, Washington on October 8, 1918, 
followed quickly by clubs at Port- 
land, Seattle, Vancouver, British 
Columbia and Astoria, Oregon. In 
January of 1919 the Pacific-North- 
west District of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional was organized by O. Sam 
Cummings, then International secre- 
tary and later (1928-29) Interna- 
tional president. It is the only district 
in Kiwanis having both United States 
and Canadian clubs. 

The ensuing thirty years have seen 
a remarkable growth throughout the 
district. Today’s 177 clubs of the 
Pacific-Northwest District have a 
combined membership of approxi- 
mately 9800, or about five per cent of 
the total Kiwanis International mem- 
bership of 196,550. This five per cent 
of the total Kiwanis membership has 
been built up in an area that has 
only about three per cent of the com- 
bined population of the United States 
and Canada. 

Throughout the district, since its 
inception, the outlook of Pacific- 
Northwest Kiwanians has reflected 
the region’s pioneer background. 
Obstacles and problems at first 
deemed insurmountable have been 
attacked in the same forthright man- 
ner in which covered wagon trains 
approached waterless deserts and 
“impassable” rivers. 

In 1920, for example, less than two 
years after its organization, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Portland undertook 
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the considerable chore of playing 
host to the Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion of Kiwanis International. That 
the national Shrine convention and 
the famous Rose Festival were also 
scheduled to be held almost simul- 
taneously did not dismay the Port- 
land enthusiasts. More than one 
thousand visiting Kiwanians were 
housed comfortably and entertained 
royally. 

The Astoria club faced a stern test 
of caliber in 1923. Having fought for 
and won the honor of acting as host 
for the Pacific-Northwest District 
convention, the town of 10,000 made 
tremendous plans for the event. 
Then, just before the convention, 
disaster struck the city. A fire wiped 
out the bulk of the downtown dis- 
trict, including the principal hotels 
and business establishments. The 
property loss totaled millions. Along 
two miles of waterfront only smol- 
dering ruins remained. 

The people of Astoria recovered 
from their shock quickly. Plans for 
reconstruction were under way 
while the ashes were still warm. 
Community leaders would not listen 
to suggestions that the Kiwanis dis- 
trict convention be postponed or 
transferred elsewhere. Everything 
must proceed as scheduled. 

The convention was attended by 
750 delegates from all parts of the 
Northwest and was an outstanding 
success. Housing was made available 
in private homes, apartment houses 


and smaller hotels which remained 
outside the devastated area. Few 
better evidences of pioneer spirit— 
and of Kiwanis spirit—are on record 
in the region. 

Twenty-three clubs in Canada are 
included in the Pacific-Northwest 
District. First to organize was the 
Vancouver, British Columbia club, 
one of the original four “pioneers” 
of the district. Oldest town in the 
Canadian group is Victoria, on Van- 
couver Island, established first as a 
Hudson’s Bay Company post more 
than a century ago, and seat of to- 
day’s provincial government of 
British Columbia. 

A magnet for summer tourists, 
Victoria was the host for the historic 
1939 district convention. In the midst 
of the proceedings Great Britain de- 
clared war against Nazi Germany, 
and in a matter of hours the beautiful 
city was an armed military camp. 
The routine of the convention went 
on, nevertheless, and at its con- 
clusion the ships bearing the Ameri- 
can delegates were escorted back to 
Seattle by fighting craft of the Royal 
Canadian Navy. 

One of the pioneers of the Pacific- 
Northwest District is Past Governor 
Charles F. Riddell, one of the found- 
ing group which organized the 
Seattle club an even thirty years ago. 
He is still active in Kiwanis affairs. 

The only district governor who be- 
came International president was J. 
N. Emerson, who died in office June 
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... into the Pacific Ocean near the historic town of Astoria, Oregon. 


12, 1947, just a few days before the 
great International convention in 
Chicago, over which he was to pre- 
side. He succumbed to a heart attack 
while en route from his home town 
of Pullman, Washington to his Ki- 
wanis headquarters at Spokane. 
Space does not permit a complete 
roll call of the great Kiwanians of 
the district, past and present. And 
the day-by-day service of the rank 
and file of the district’s 177 clubs 
can only be sketchily suggested by 
noting some of the widespread and 
effective community 


enormously 
activities being carried forward by 
the membership as a whole through- 


out the Pacific-Northwest. Reminis- 
cent of pioneer days is how fast 
action follows, once a community 
activity program is adopted. 

In 1937 Vancouver Kiwanians de- 
cided to provide club facilities for 
the boys of that city and organized 
a club that year. In 1939 the work 
became citywide as the Vancouver 
Boys Club Association. Now there 
are four large clubs in the city and 
their growth and importance will be 
the subject of a full-length article in 
the October issue. 

Concurrently with this citywide 
program, Vancouver Kiwanians 
maintain a 133-acre camp at Potlatch 


at 
% 
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Lake Coeur D’Alene in Idaho is one 

of the district’s many beautiful mountain 
lakes which attract countless summer 
visitors. Left is the waterfront 

of Seattle, Washington. It is one of 
the most important seaports along 

the picturesque Pacific coastline. 














Vacationers resting beside a 

limpid lake in the Wallowa Mountains of 
eastern Oregon—a wonderful place for 
Right is Mount Rainier 
near Tacoma, Washington, 


outdoorsmen. 


Creek 


camping 


which 
periods for 


summer 
hundred 


provides 
one 
boys at a time. 

Seattle Kiwanians, sparked by the 
North Central Seattle club, began an 
1946: a 
campaign to prove that spastic suf- 
ferers are mentally and in all other 
ways normal people who are merely 


outstanding movement in 





ill and in need of hospitalization and 
understanding treatment. In eighteen 
months the campaign was statewide, 
a $1,000,000 hospital was secured, 
plus a legislative appropriation of 
$250,000 and a grant of $25,000 from 
the governor’s special fund. Thus, a 
permanent Washington spastic pro- 
gram became a reality and hundreds 
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Some capsule facts pertaining to The Pacific-Northwest 


CLIMATE 

Cyclones, dust storms, severe electrical 
storms or extremes of heat and cold 
are unknown in western Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia. 
There are grown men in the coastal 
regions who have never seen zero 
weather. Palm trees flourish and roses 
bloom at Christmas at points farther 
north than Vermont. 


TIMBER 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho con- 
tain half the nation’s standing timber: 
more than one half trillion board feet. 
Timber harvest requires 2000 saw- 
mills, employs 150,000 and yields prod- 
ucts (including B.C. pulp mills) 
valued at more than one billion dol- 
lars annually. 


IRRIGATION 


The Inland Empire (upper Columbia 
basin) has more irrigation projects 
than any comparable area of the con- 
tinent. One project will irrigate 800,- 
000 acres, will have main canals longer 
than the Panama Canal and sufficient 
width and depth to float any river 
boat now operating on the Mississippi. 


AGRICULTURE 


A total failure of any of seventy-four 
major agricultural crops has never 
been recorded in the Pacific-North- 
west. With less than two per cent of 
the nation’s farm population, Oregon 


and Washington produce ten per cent 
of the nation’s wheat, twenty-five per 
cent of its apples and pears and more 
than half the nation’s pack of many 
frozen berry and vegetable items. 


POWER 


Almost half the nation’s hydro-elec- 
trical potential is in the Columbia 
basin. Bonneville Dam is the world’s 
largest hydro-electric installation at 
tide-water and Grand Coulee the 
largest power plant in any category. 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho enjoy 
the nation’s lowest domestic electric 
rates, the highest per capita use and 
the highest per capita rural electrifi- 
cation. 


RECREATION 


British Columbia sea and stream fish- 
ing and big game hunting, are known 
the world over. From no other points 
on the globe can a greater variety of 
outdoor playgrounds be reached with- 
in a four-hour motoring radius than 
from Portland and Seattle. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho lead 
the nation in average wage scale, per 
capita golf clubs, recreational driving 
per vehicle, colleges per capita and 
per capita books circulated in librar- 
ies. Oregon led the nation in per cap- 
ita income gain since 1940. 
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of Kiwanians of the state contribute 


annually to the Kiwanis Spastic 
Foundation. 
Portland Kiwanians have per- 


formed a notable public service in 
the financing, construction and 
maintenance of a summer camp for 
the Campfire Girls’ organization. 
Known as Camp Namanu, it provides 
wholesome outdoor recreation and 
training for hundreds of girls during 
the summer months. Partly as a re- 
sult of this support, the Portland 
Campfire Girls’ organization is the 
largest in the nation. 

One of the great civic contribu- 
tions made by Spokane Kiwanians 
has been the establishment of the 
Pensioned Mothers’ Home and Ki- 
wanis health camp, under the leader- 
ship of an outstanding Kiwanian: 
Fred Syverson, past governor, past 
International trustee and now club 
secretary. 

These accomplishments of the 
larger clubs, however, are far out- 
ranked by the myriad day-by-day 
activities of the smaller’ clubs 
throughout the district. Their aggre- 
gate accomplishments comprise a 
force for public good whose impact 
is felt in every community of the 
Northwest. 

A complete record of similar ac- 
tivities going forward in 177 clubs— 
quietly, unceasingly, with implica- 
tions effecting thousands of fruitful 
lives—would ‘fill a large volume. It 
would be a volume as inspirational 
as any history of the Oregon Coun- 
try. Yesterday’s pioneers blazed 
trails and founded communities. To- 
day’s close to ten thousand Ki- 
wanians of the Pacific-Northwest 
District are continuing the work of 
empire-building along the eternal 
frontiers of civic betterment, good 
government and citizenship. THE END 
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If you think United Nations is sterile and 


ineffective, just look at how much UN has already 


done to prevent another world war. 


THIS 0S PP! 


_ Is one modest UN project in 
progress this summer at Lake 
Success that probably will not make 
the headlines. But we ought to know 
about it because it is a good example 
of the solid, down-to-earth peace- 
making that the United Nations is 
doing in all parts of our jittery world. 
The Economic and Social Council of 
the General Assembly is bringing 
together six hundred and fifty tech- 
nicians from sixty-five nations for 
a conference on the use and con- 
servation of natural resources. There 
are several reasons for this meeting. 
For one thing, hunger and the fear 
of hunger lie back of every war. 
Then there is a growing concern 
among technical experts and well- 
informed statesmen over the waste of 
these resources in every nation of 
the world. But in back of all other 
reasons is the universal and unrest- 
ing search for peace on the part of 
statesmen and people, alike the 
world over. 

The United Nations Scientific Con- 
ference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources is one of the 
temporary alphabetic organizations 
of the UN Economic and Social 
Council that has been formed to do 
an immediate job on the bread and 
butter problems of the world. The 
delegates to UNSCCUR are experts 
in such fields as irrigation, nutrition, 
agriculture, mining, fishing and 
forestry. Six months before the 
meeting more than a hundred of 
them had already submitted papers 
to be examined and analyzed by the 
permanent staff at Lake Success. 

But what will come of this meet- 
ing? Certainly not vetoes or even 
votes, for it is not that kind of a 
meeting. Instead Americans will try 
to learn a better way to catch fish, 
from the Russians perhaps. The 
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Russians will try to learn a better 
way to grow wheat on dry land; and 
everyone will try to learn how to 
feed more people from an acre of 
land. Then every delegate will go 
home and put his new information 
to work. 

This is peacemaking at the grdss 
It helps people get the basic 
needs of life. When they have those 
and are not afraid of losing them, it 
is pretty hard to get people to make 
war. And don’t overlook the peace- 
making value of giving six hundred 
and fifty leaders from sixty-five na- 
tions the experience of working to- 


roots. 


gether successfully for something 
they all want. This kind of thing 
happens whenever a few farmers 


meet across the line fence or in front 
of the post office anywhere in the 
It is what makes farm com- 


world. 


munities everywhere the peaceful 
and cooperative neighborhoods that 
they are. 

Enough of this kind of peacemak- 
ing and the world will be a peaceful 
and cooperative neighborhood, too. 
The United Nations is doing a lot of 
it. This work is done under the 
General Assembly, where there are 
no vetoes, little fireworks and few 
headlines, but a lot of constructive 
accomplishment. 

Here is one way this work gets 
done. Through its Economic and 
Social Council, the General As- 
sembly has set up twelve commis- 
sions in as many fields of social wel- 
fare and human rights. One of them, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, formulated the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. It is a bill of 
rights for the entire world. With 
its thirty articles it is far more in- 
clusive even than our own Bill of 
Rights. In addition to those in our 
own Constitution, it includes the 
right to change nationality, the right 
to work at the going wage regardless 
of race or sex, and the right to a free 
education. This declaration becomes 
binding on any government that 
adopts it and embarrassing to any 
that does not. 

Another commission is responsible 
for international narcotic drug con- 
trol. For seventy-five years a grow- 
ing number of nations has been 
working together at this job because 
they know they cannot do it alone. 
The sixty-six nations now in the 
narcotic drug control agreement ac- 
cept voluntarily their quota of med- 
ical drugs set by the UN body. Just 
now illicit cultivation of plants from 
which these drugs are made is in- 
creasing in the Near and Far East 





The Russians will try to learn a better way to grow wheat on dry land... 
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and in Latin America. Also, Finnish 
physicians are succumbing to the 
temptation to prescribe dangerous 
quantities of Heroin, probably for 
respiratory ailments. But the na- 
tions that do not take effective meas- 
ures to control these abuses will be 
unable to buy or sell narcotic drugs 
in the world market. Such an em- 
bargo has been invoked fifty-seven 
times in seventy-five years, and it 
always works. 

In the Spring of 1947 the UN set 
up the Economic Commission for 
Europe. ECE helps European mem- 
ber nations work together to pool 
and allocate raw materials like coal, 
timber and among themselves. 
Don’t confuse ECE with the Marshall 
Plan ERP ECA. Six Eastern 
bloc nations, including Russia, be- 
long to this UN body along with the 
United States and Great Britain. 

“Our committees have no political 


says 


ore 


and 


discussions and take no votes,” 
Gunnar Myrdal, commission secre- 


tary. “We simply come together 
and come to agreements.” What 
ECE did about European lumber 


shows what comes of these agree- 
ments. The lumber was 
one of Europe’s worst and was hold- 
ing up and rebuilding all 
the ECE found that by 
spending fifteen million dollars for 


shortage 


repall 
along line. 
such equipment as tractors and saw 


mills, and high boots and 
jackets, Europe could produce four 
They found 
also that most of these supplies could 
be bought on the European 


tinent, thus saving dollars for every- 


even 
times as much lumber. 
con- 


one. 

Steel production faced a different 
problem. Denmark was buying high 
le German coal to burn in Danish 
Alabama coal 


grac 
homes Low grade 
was being sent to Germany to make 
steel with. When the Danes saw the 
problem, they agreed to burn Ala- 
bama coal and let the Germans make 
steel with their high-grade coal. The 
result was a million and a half tons 
more steel for European recovery. 

In the past no European govern- 
ment had allowed trucks from an- 
other nation to cross its border. In 
1948 the ECE committee on inland 
transportation got twelve European 
governments and the three western 
zones of Germany to permit trucks 
carrying goods to pass freely from 
one country to another. Most of 
them now allow tourist buses to do 
likewise, provided everybody stays 
on the bus and returns home. ECE 
hopes soon to make it possible for 
an American driving his own car 
with his state tag to go anywhere in 


Europe with no other papers than his 
license and driving permit. 

An Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East is undertaking 
similar projects for that area and one 
for Latin America is being formed. 
Still other commissions are at work 
on problems of the status of women, 
population trends, employment, and 
others that affect the happiness of 
the world. 

Quite different in their make-up 
and in their relation to UN, the Spe- 
cial Agencies probably get closer to 
the people of the world than any 
other form of United Nations activ- 
ities. In a few words, Articles 57, 
63, and 64 of the United Nations 
Charter authorize these unique and 
effective peacemaking arms of UN. 
They voluntary 
among 
cooperative work in any field that 


are agreements 


interested governments for 
comes under the Economic and So- 
cial Council. Each has its 
own membership and administration. 
Each sets up its own program and 
budget. But they all report regularly 
to the General Assembly and work 
under the growing authority of UN. 
This way they find cooperation easier 
and they add to the strength of the 
parent body. 

Some of these agencies, such as 
the Universal Postal Union and the 
International Labor Organization, 
were going concerns before UN was 


agency 


formed and have come under the 
wing of the Economic and Social 
Council. UPU, with a present mem- 


bership of eighty-four nations and 
has been in 
We now take 
for granted world-wide mail service 


dependent territories, 


operation since 1874. 





.-.. anywhere in Europe with no other pa- 
pers than a license and driving permit. 


and seldom realize that it is one 
product of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of international cooperation. 

ILO is one of the surviving 
agencies of the League of Nations. It 
is made up of representatives of 
labor, management, and government 
from sixty nations. During the thirty 
years of its history, ILO has drawn 
up a long list of treaties protecting 
the welfare of working people. Like 
any treaty, these bind only nations 
that ratify them. But fifty-seven are 
now in force. One of the current 
projects on the ILO agenda is the 
removal or the reduction of the in- 
equalities in wages and working con- 
ditions that American businessmen 
worry about when they think of for- 
eign competition. 

Another headache in Europe right 
now is a shortage of labor in one 
place and a surplus of the same kind 
of labor in another. ILO is helping 
workers and management adjust this 
condition. They are also collecting 
and distributing information on the 
re-education that workers need 
when they go from one country to 
another. 

Most of the ten Special Agencies 
now fully organized and the three 
being formed have been started by 
the UN. Take International Civil 
Aviation Organization with fifty- 
seven members. In October of 1947, 
the year this agency began work, the 


Boeing flying boat, Bermuda Sky 
Queen, ran out of fuel over the 
Atlantic. Her distress signal was 


picked up by a UN weather patrol 
ship. Guided by her radio, the US 
Coast Guard cutter, Bibb, rescued all 
sixty-nine passengers. Last year one 
hundred and fifty lives were saved 
by similar rescues. But far more im- 
portant in saving lives and smooth- 
ing the way for international aviation 
is the routine work of ICAO. It has 
drawn up standards for maps, charts, 
air travel rules, meteorological codes, 
and rules for licensing personnel. 
These standards are binding on all 
airlines operating in ICAO member 
nations. 

One of the most impressive records 
made by any UN agency has been 
rolled up by World Health Organ- 
ization. WHO is just two years old 
and has a staff of only two hundred. 
Yet, it has field missions in about a 
dozen countries and has awarded 
three hundred scholarships to med- 
ical workers for study abroad. This 
UN agency has reduced malarial 
infection in some Greek communities 
from eighty-five per cent of the 
population to five per cent. In both 
Greece and China, WHO missions 
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This year fifteen million water buffalo will be 


are allowed to cross battle lines to 
carry on their work. A _ central 
bureau in Singapore keeps 
stantly informed about health condi- 
tions in sea and air ports in Asia, 
Africa and southeastern Europe. As 


con- 


soon as an epidemic is reported, the 
news is broadcast to shipping and 
transportation agencies operating in 
those areas and defensive measures 
are immediately taken to keep it 
from spreading. 

Cholera broke out in Egypt in the 
Fall of 1947, their sixth epidemic in 
modern times. Five cases spread to 
Europe, two to the United States. 
When the first case was reported on 
September twenty-fifth, WHO was 
informed. Operating from _head- 
quarters at Geneva, Switzerland, it 
collected six billion units of cholera 
vaccine from nineteen countries and 
rushed it to Egypt by air along with 
thirty tons of blood plasma and other 
medical supplies. In less than a 
week Egyptian health authorities, 
backed by the UN, began their work. 
In five weeks the epidemic was defi- 
nitely on the wane. In the mean- 
time, WHO organized quarantine 
measures in neighboring countries, 
and for the first time in history, a 
cholera epidemic was stopped in its 
tracks. 

The Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization is the county agent of the 
UN. According to FAO experts, 
two-thirds of the world population 
do not get the amount or kind of 
food they need to keep healthy or do 
a good day’s work. One reason is 
that those who need it do not have 


the agricultural know-how. Yet, 
somewhere someone knows, or 
knows how to find out. It is the 


business of FAO to find that infor- 
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mation and get it to the place where 
it is needed. Siam was about to lose 
a rice crop because her farmers were 
too weak and hungry to harvest it. 
FAO experts, agents of fifty-eight 
member got on the job. 
They got enough vitamin tablets and 


nations, 


other food to Siamese farmers so 
they could get in their crops. 

One of the first acts of this agency 
when it was organized three years 
ago was to call thirty-five nations to 
a World Food Council. It was the 
first attempt to put the world food 
problem together and lay it before 
the nations of the world. One result 
was that every nation represented 
there agreed not to sell food on the 
world market for a specified time 
and to let the council send the food 
where it was needed most, not where 
it would bring the highest price. The 
had no authority but the 
good will of the member nations, yet 
ninety per cent of its recommenda- 
Good neigh- 


council 


tions were carried out. 
bors again! 

No one knows better than FAO 
that every part of the world must 
learn to feed itself, either by what it 
raises or by what it can make to 
trade for food. Its program is de- 
signed for that end. FAO is sending 
improved seed throughout the world. 
This includes hybrid seed corn that 
has boosted corn yields twenty per 
cent in our country. Disease resist- 
ant potatoes, sugar beets, grasses and 
cereals are included in this program. 

In the Far East FAO has dis- 
covered a vaccine that prevents 
rinderpest. This disease kills mil- 
lions of milk and draft cattle in 
China and Africa every year. This 
year fifteen million water buffalo 
and cattle will be vaccinated in the 


vaccinated ... 


Yangtze valley, and a similar pro- 
gram will be carried out in Ethiopia. 
FAO engineers are helping Egyptian 
farmers save thirty million tons of 
grain that birds and rats eat annually 
from the open bins used in that land. 

Through the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, forty-eight nations have 
banded find the psy- 
chological war and to 
counteract them with a program of 
education and mutual understand- 
ing. One of the first projects of 
UNESCO was to survey the need for 
univer- 


together to 


causes of 


reconstruction of schools, 
and laboratories in 
war-torn areas. UNESCO itself has 
granted $400,000 for this work and 
has distributed $200,000,000 worth of 


granted 


sities, libraries 


donated supplies. It has 
more than two hundred scholarships 
and published a list of ten thousand 
that are available in twenty 
countries. Already hundreds of stu- 
dents from every part of the world 
are studying in our country. They 
are here to learn our technical meth- 
ods. But while they are here, they 
will be seeing how democracy works. 
And if we are wise, they will be 
learning to like some of us. The 
same thing to a lesser degree is tak- 


more 


ing place in other nations. 

During the Summer of 1947 fifty- 
three educators were brought to 
Lake Success from twenty-seven 
countries. There they studied how 
the UN is organized and saw how it 
works. They worked together in 
planning how each could best teach 
these facts in the school system back 
home. UNESCO has developed a 
radio that can be made to sell for less 
than ten dollars and is arranging to 

(See THIS IS IT page 52) 





The president of Kiwanis International spends many evenings at 


the desk in his comfortable study. 


Books and pictures of his friends 


reveal Hugh’s association with many men and ideas. 


HE CAMPUS of Stanford University 
Ti Palo Alto, California presents 
picturesque and inspiring vistas. The 
fifteen hundred acres in the heart of 
the fertile Santa Clara Valley form 
a perfect setting for the University 
buildings, the old 
Spanish missions of California. 

Probably one of the most delight- 
ful settings on a campus prodigal 
with its natural beauty is 445 El] Es- 


reminiscent of 


carpado, where, twenty-three years 
ago, J. Hugh Jackson and his wife, 
Frederica, built their home. 

The one and a quarter acres of 
house and garden that comprise the 
Jackson residence speak eloquently 
of more than two decades of gracious 
living, and as we chatted in the shade 
of the front yard, Mrs. Jackson re- 
marked in reply to a query of mine 
about the massive trees and of pass- 
ing time: 

“Yes, and our own roots are deep 
here, too.” 

With these words the dean’s wife 
summed up neatly the impression 
one gathers of J. Hugh Jackson, dean 
of the Graduate School of Business 
at Stanford, and the new president 
of Kiwanis International. 

For Dean Jackson, at fifty-eight, 
educator - businessman - author - lec - 
turer-civic leader, is an individual 
whose sturdy career stems from roots 
planted early and deep in a life 
whose subsequent growth has been 
characterized by singleness of pur- 
pose and remarkable working energy. 

A native of Iowa, Jacob Hugh 
Jackson was born on a farm eight 
miles west of Indianola in Warren 
County, January 20, 1891. A common 


denominator of all outstanding ca- 
reers seems to be in their ability to 
get started early, to accomplish a lot 
quickly; to have the transitional steps 
logical and right and above all seem- 
ing to know exactly where they are 
going. 

J. Hugh Jackson is no exception. If 
it seems like a long jump from War- 
ren County to Wall Street it is only 
because he worked with intensity, 
didn’t waste any time. He got his 
education close to home like many a 
farmer’s son, for there was work to 
do on the land while he studied at 
Simpson College in Indianola, where 
he received his A.B. degree in 1912 
and an Honorary LL.D. in 1930. 

Immediately upon graduation Hugh 
Jackson’s career became character- 
ized by two significant parallels that 
he has meticulously maintained un- 
til the present time, and that today 
give his personality such remarkable 
balance. He began to accrue prac- 
tical business experience, along with 
his work as an educator, by working 
in the Des Moines National Bank and 
as deputy auditor of Warren County 
while he maintained his first teaching 
assignment as instructor in commer- 
cial subjects in the Davenport (Iowa) 
High School and Yeatman High 
School in St. Louis. 

On July 29, 1914 the young profes- 
sor married Frederica Ann Harned, 


Like the stately trees around 

his home, President Jackson’s life is 
rooted deep in the land. And like other 
successful men, Hugh’s boyhood 

on a farm imbued him with a vigor that 
dominates his life and work. 


J. Hugh Jackson started early, 





accomplished a let in a hurry, and 
has made himself successful 

by blending the life of a college 
professor with experience 


in big business. 


OUTLINE ol 
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who had graduated in his same class 
from Simpson College. This summer, 
as they celebrated their thirty-fifth 
wedding anniversary, among their 
chief well-wishers were their son, 
J. Hugh, Jr. (Stanford °39) formerly 
lecturer in accounting at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, now an assistant 
professor at San Jose (California) 
State Teachers College, and their 
daughter, Charlotte Frederica (Stan- 
ford ’43), who lives with her parents 
on the campus and is doing graduate 
work at the University. 

If Dean Jackson, the educator, who 
served as assistant professor of ac- 
counting, University of Oregon, 1916, 
and assistant professor of accounting, 
University of Minnesota, 1918, seems 
an anomaly as the dynamic president 
of Kiwanis International, it 
cause J. Hugh Jackson, who holds 
directorships in the Palo Alto 
branch of the Anglo-California Na- 
tional Bank, the Palo Alto Mutual 
Building and Loan Association, who 


is be- 

















































is a certified public accountant in 
California, Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin, and who served in 1938-39 as 
president of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants, never ceased 
being the businessman. 

In the decade from 1921 to 1931 
Dean Jackson gave evidence of his 
proclivity for maintaining close liai- 
son between the academic and the 
practical through his association with 
Price, Waterhouse and Company, ac- 
countants. From August 1921 to Sep- 
tember 1923 he joined the great army 
of commuters from White Plains, 
New York to Wall Street in his capa- 
city of director of staff training for 
that firm’s twenty-one North Amer- 
ican offices. 

The country’s two outstanding 
graduate schools of business admin- 
istration are at Stanford and Harvard 
Universities. J. Hugh Jackson has 
the distinction of being the dean of 
one and a graduate of the other! 
Three years after receiving his M. 
B.A. (Master of Business Admini- 
stration) degree (with distinction) 
from Harvard in 1920 he was made 
professor of accounting, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
which post he held until 1927. He 
was the first graduate of the Harvard 
business school ever to be made a 
full professor at Harvard, and at the 
age of thirty-two. During this time 
he continued his association with 
Price, Waterhouse and Company in 
their Boston office, handling impor- 
tant audits and other accounting as- 
signments. 

Dean Jackson came to the quad- 
rangles of Stanford from Harvard in 
1926, first as visiting professor on 
leave of absence from the eastern 
school, and then as professor of ac- 
counting in 1927, a position he still 
holds. 
1931, the president of Kiwanis Inter- 
national has made the graduate 
school a mecca for scholastically top- 
flight graduate students who wish to 
train for junior executive positions 
or commercial teaching careers, and 
to prepare these mature men and 
women to take places of constructive 
leadership in business and commu- 
nity affairs. 

Currently, the school has four hun- 
dred graduate students from approx- 
imately 150 colleges of the United 
States and Canada who are working 
on the two-year program of study 
leading to their master’s degree. 
Many have from three to five years’ 
practical business experience behind 
them. 

The lofty scholastic level of the 
famed school (fifteen of its students 
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As dean since September 1, 


he the twenty-first chapter of the book recording the Acts of the 
Apostles, Paul had been seized by the Roman guard and was being 


led away to prison. 


a citizen of no mean city.” 


Taken before the Chief Captain of the castle, 
he informed him that he was a Roman citizen. 
by the Chief Captain, Paul replied: 
I wish to paraphrase that statement 


Upon further questioning 
“Sir, I am Saul; a man of Tarsus, 


by saying that “I am Hugh, or Belmont, or Pete, or John; a man of 
Kiwanis, a member of no mean organization.” 


We shall endeavor to emphasize throughout the length and breadth of 
Kiwanis that the true values in life are human and spiritual, rather than 
material; that over’ the span of life it is the practice of the Golden 

Rule in our business and professional activities that brings not only 
greater happiness, but generally greater financial success; that the 
richest experiences in life come, not from piling up large balances in 
our bank accounts, but from the making of enduring friendships, and 
of being ourselves true friends; that an intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizenship is fundamental to the continuance of our 
democratic way of life, and of our free enterprise system; that if the 
boys and girls of today, who are to be the leaders of tomorrow, are 

to be given intelligent training, sound ideals, and a proper perspective 
with reference to the fundamental things in our complex economic life, 
it is we—the citizenry of today—who must assume that responsibility. 


. as Kiwanians we shall fight to the death any subversive ideology 
that would destroy our freedom and individual opportunity which 


we so greatly cherish. 


Some of these subtle and cancerous ideologies 


are already wrapping their tentacles about our economic and social 
life, and, unrealized by the vast proportion of our population, are 
already endangering our very existence. Senator Karl Mundt vividly 
portrayed to us on the opening day of our convention the sinister 
characteristics of communism, and Attorney General Tom Clark informs 
us that there are 74,000 “card-carrying” communists in the United 
States today. And yet we drone on in our false security, and 
consider as a “crack-pot” anyone who dares to point out the dangers 
that confront us. Like Achilles sulking in his tent, we have 

failed so far to do effective battle with this monster 

which would throttle and destroy our schools, our churches, our 
business and industrial system, and—yes—even our homes and 


family life. 


It is the job and privilege of Kiwanis during 1949-50 to be active in 

a program that will aid in keeping Canada and the United States 
places where the ripple of children’s laughter may be heard; where 
opportunity abounds for young and old alike; where each may choose 
his form or method of worship, the type of business or enterprise which 
he will enter, and where and how he will live. A program of this 
extent would include our youth work, our public affairs activities and 
our support of any program which will advance world peace. This 
program, unselfish and far-reaching in its effects, will have a vital 
place in Kiwanis over the months ahead. 


Excerpts from the acceptance speech of International President 


J. Hugh Jackson 


given at the 


34th Annual Convention of 


Kiwanis International, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 23, 1949. 


are currently working toward their 
doctorates) is a tribute to the con- 
stant refining efforts of Dean Jack- 
son, who through the years has in- 
sisted on, and succeeded in main- 
taining, a high degree of scholarship 
through rigorous screening of pro- 
spective students. 

From 1937 to 1940, concurrent with 
administering the Graduate School of 
Business, Dean Jackson also served 
as acting comptroller of Stanford 
University, which required that he 
supervise the preparation and ad- 
ministration of a $4,000,000 budget, 
direct the operation of two large 
hospitals, eight thousand acres of 
agricultural lands, a large printing 


plant and several office buildings 
owned by the University. He dealt 
with more than a dozen labor unions 
during this period, and counted near- 
ly eight hundred employees on his 
staff. 

His special consultant work in in- 
dustry has included editing the Ac- 
counting Manual for the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation and three years as 
special consultant on accounting and 
organization to the president of the 
Standard Oil Company of California. 

Dean Jackson has written five 
well-known books on accounting, in 
recognition for which in 1946 he was 

(See OUTLINE page 49) 
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The success story of this rollicking rodent proves that goodness is 
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Mickey’s humorous movie adventures have 
taken place in many parts of the world. 
Above, Pueblo land; center, Australia; 
bottom, the average home. Despite the 
changing locale of his funmaking, Mickey 
always conducts himself in a kind and 
gentlemanly way that many of the actors 
in Hollywood could afford to imitate. 


more powerful than evil, even 


in the movies, where misguided 


producers think that only violence, 


By GEORGE GARFIELD 







erime and sordidness are good box office. Wut DitneLa 


| OOKING NOT one whit older than 
the day he made his screen debut 
and, even odder, growing steadily 


more modest and self-effacing, a 
Hollywood celebrity is observing 
his twenty-first anniversary as a 


motion picture star. Although in 
semi-retirement, he is still probably 
the best known star in the world, and 
perhaps the best known personality 
of this globe, regardless of walk 
of life. 

Yet this most popular thespian has 
never appeared in a risqué scene, 
had a “double-take” line or in any 
way had anything to do with sex, 
gambling, drinking or debauchery 
on the screen. 

And his personal life has been 
equally devoid of scandal. No di- 
vorce, no triangle, no vulgar display 
of temperament in public, no night 
club brawling. 

But there isn’t a single star, for 
all the notoriety and headlines that 
he or she may have acquired, who 
wouldn't trade all this “of the mo- 
ment” fame for the everlasting popu- 
larity of this unaffected actor. 

He is, of course, the one and only 
Mickey Mouse. A lot of people sud- 
denly feel quite a bit older when 
they realize that it has been more 
than two decades since Mickey first 
began cavorting on celluloid. But to 
some, it will seem like only yester- 


day that Mickey’s first big hit, 


Steamboat Willie, made its appear- 
ance in 1928. 

Although Mickey is in eclipse now 
and has been for some time, thanks 
to Pluto and Donald Duck, Mickey 
is still popular enough for Time 
magazine to run his picture on his 
twenty-first birthday and to concede 
that, despite inroads made by flesh 
and blood performers such as Jane 
Wyman, Bing Crosby and Betty 
Grable, Mickey is still undoubtedly 
the best-known actor the world over. 

It isn’t human being emoters who 
have put a barrel over Mickey’s 


‘light, but another pen-and-ink cre- 


ation, the uninhibited extrovert, 
Donald Duck, aided and abetted by 
the ungainly Pluto. For all his friv- 
olity, there was always a sober and 
gentlemanly streak in Mickey—as 
witness his reserve in the presence 
of his sweetheart, Minnie Mouse. 

The continued popularity of his 
decency proves that respectability 
and good, clean fun are still more 
attractive to people than violence, 
crime and sordidness. 

While more and more Donald 
Duck and Pluto cartoons appear and 
we see less and less Mickey Mouse 
films, it is a comfort to know that 
these two characters have a long, 
long way to go before they can 
achieve the popularity that Mickey 
Mouse did—and, indeed, there is 
extreme doubt that they ever will. 
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Mickey has appeared in more cine- 
mas than any other actor and is still 
held with highest regard and affec- 
tion wherever movies are shown. In 
other lands he is known as Comon- 
dogo Mickey, El Raton Miguelito, Mi- 
guel Pericote, Topolino, Michel 
Souris, Miki Kuchi, Mikki Maus, 
Musse Pigg, Mickey Maus, Mickey 
Hiireke, Kiki Mayz’a, Mikkel Mus, 
Mickely. 

Even Soviet Russia has praised 
Mickey, and he has received an 
Academy Award in the United 
States. English Queen Mary named 
Mickey as one of her favorite actors 
and has often requested his films. 
King George is reported by the New 
York Times to have refused to see 
a movie unless a Mickey Mouse 
cartoon would also be shown! This 
is not the only association Mickey 
has had with international celebri- 
ties: His figure resides in Mme. Tus- 
saud’s famous wax works along with 
Napoleon, Caesar and other histori- 
cal greats. His name has been in- 
cluded in Encyclopedia Britannica. 

These honors have come to hum- 
ble, happy Mickey because his good- 
ness is a welcome ray of hope in a 
world of darkness, fear and rapidly 
changing moral values. People of 
many faiths, races and nations see 
in Mickey Mouse the traits which set 
Man above other animals and the 
bestialisms of our time. This is why 
German censors banned the film, 
Mickey Mouse in the Trenches, be- 
cause “the wearing of German mili- 
tary helmets by an army of cats 
which oppose a militia of mice is 
offensive to the national dignity.” 
Nevertheless, he was described as 
“the outstanding personality in Ger- 
many today” shortly thereafter 
(1931) and dominated the Leipzig 
fair. 

Mickey has become an internation- 
al institution. There are Mickey 
Mouse toys, Mickey Mouse maga- 
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The popularity of Mickey Mouse is due 
in part to his congenial association 
with Pluto (shown above), Donald Duck, 
and other colorful cartoon characters. 
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zines, Mickey Mouse sweaters, Mick- 
ey Mouse pencils, Mickey Mouse 
breakfast foods, Mickey Mouse cut- 


lery, Mickey Mouse _ sweatshirts, 
Mickey Mouse watches, Mickey 
Mouse charms and bracelets (some 
made of diamonds and platinum and 
retailing up to $1200), Mickey Mouse 
tables, Mickey Mouse radios, Mickey 
Mouse toothbrushes, Mickey Mouse 
shoes, Mickey Mouse sox, Mickey 
Mouse umbrellas and so on, ad in- 
finitum. 

Reflecting on Mickey’s cultural 
influences, Sergei Eisenstein, the 
greatest Russian film director, called 
the Disney cartoons “America’s 
most original contribution to cul- 
ture.” Thinkers the world over tried 
to analyze the cause of the inken 
rodent’s amazing popularity. One 
said that to the timid, Mickey repre- 
sented mankind beset by the grim- 
mest circumstances and yet some- 
how surviving; to the more aggres- 
sive, Mickey symbolized cleverness 
and resourcefulness; to the world- 
weary, his antics were a release from 
materialism; and to Mr. Average, 
he was helpless, shrewd, angry and 
mischievous—just like Mr. Average. 
Permeating all these factors was the 
overall fact that Mickey, for all his 
exaggerated foibles and eccentri- 
cities, was basically a clean-living 
and decent-loving being in every 
one of the many roles he played. 

While Mickey was at the height of 
his glory in 1934, a small-budget 
cartoon called, The Little Wise Hen, 
was made. It didn’t attract much at- 
tention, but that film played a vital 
part in the destiny of Mickey Mouse, 
for it introduced a noisy character 
named Donald Duck, who became 
more and more of a hit. Mickey was 
innately a decently-inclined, live- 
and-let-live chap who always pushed 
forward the characters in his films, 
so he smiled graciously and allowed 
his new rival a place in the lime- 





© Walt Disney Product ions 
Mickey is a live-and-let-live chap who 
always pushes his supporting cast into 
prominence, graciously allowing them to 
share his place in the public’s fancy. 








light. Figures show that the duck 
steadily pushed the mouse into the 
shadows. In 1933 Mickey had starred 
in twelve productions; in 1938, he 
appeared in only five, three of which 
were in company with Donald and 
one with Pluto; the next year he 
made only two films, both with 
Pluto—while Donald Duck starred 
in eight. 

Today Donald Duck overshadows 
Mickey more than ever. But while 
Mickey’s sun began to set a decade 
ago, it still outshines most of the 
world’s personalities. It is hard to 
imagine that anyone will ever cap- 
ture the fancy of the world quite the 
way Mickey did, and it is certain 
that he will always be the favorite 
of Disney, who knows that without 
the little rodent the delightful world 
of film cartoon fantasy would never 
have developed as it has. If it hadn’t 
been for Mickey’s success, Producer 
Disney would probably not have 
been able to create the apostle of 
belligerency, Donald Duck; that 
acme of clumsiness, Pluto; or such 
memorable screen classics as Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, Bam- 
bi, and Three Little Pigs. 

Dowager Queen Mary and King 
George need not grieve—there will 
always be a Mickey Mouse. 

And there will always be a moral 
to this fabulous story of the pen- 
and-ink mouse who became a favor- 
ite of kings and queens as well as 
ordinary people and one of the best- 
known and best-loved personalities 
the world has ever known. And the 
moral is this: People admire respect- 
ability, humility and wholesomeness 
just as much in their entertainment 
as in their daily living. THE END 





Both young and old enjoy Mickey Mouse 
products of many varieties. Here a man 
with a rubber Mickey Mouse mask gives 
one of his little girls a big chuckle. 
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W E AMERICANS are so accustomed 
to being called wasteful that we 
fail to notice how frugal we really 
are. The industrial and _ scientific 
history of this continent is a succes- 
sion of learning to use what formerly 
we had to throw away. 

In the process of adjusting our 
ways of life to a new world, we, or 
our wasted many a 
precious natural resource which to- 
For in- 


predecessors, 


day we wistfully lament. 
stance, the generations before us 
sawed up and burned that 
under today’s woodland management 
practices would have kept forever on 
a basis of sustained yield. They were 
less concerned than ourselves with 
avoiding the pollution of water and 
with saving the There were 
fewer people then, and the country 


forest 


1 
Soll. 


seemed so vast! 

Ever since, science and industry 
have been hard at work finding out 
how to put to useful service the ma- 
terials that were considered worth- 
hard work and 
because the 


less. It involves 
painstaking research, 
ways to avoid waste are seldom obvi- 
ous. Each time that we have learned 
how to utilize a former waste, we 
have had to this extent one less thing 
to blow into the air and flow into the 
stream. In those regions where the 
atmosphere is murkier than ever, or 
the river dirtier, this is because there 
are more people living and working. 


land of PLENTY 





Rarely is it because we are more 
wasteful or more careless. 

Pollution of surface waters is cur- 
rently receiving a great deal of at- 
Much of the 


agitation is unfortunately more emo-= 


tention everywhere. 
tional than factual. Scientists work- 
ing in this field recognize that pollu- 
tion is the result of people and of hu- 
man activities, that it increases with 
population and with the industrial, 
agricultural and community activi- 
ties growing out of civilization. 

About the only type of pollution 
that is likely to be dangerous to hu- 
man health is from domestic sewage. 
Other types of pollution usually of- 
fend only the esthetic sense or harm 
fish life, and then only when they 
reach the stage of overloading the 
stream’s natural capacity to regener- 
ate itself. Such pollution is rarely 
willful or even the result of careless- 
ness. 

Therefore, pollution cannot be 
ended by legislation or name-calling. 
Abating it is a teamwork task for 
science and industry. And because 
there almost invariably is consider- 
able expense involved, as a general 
thing it is necessary to develop a by- 
product value from the process if 
pollution is to be reduced without at 
the same time bankrupting the city 
or the industry which causes it. 

Thus it is usually futile to attempt 
to consider pollution abatement 
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without also considering waste prod- 
uct utilization for by-products. The 
two subjects are twins, and normally 
are inseparable. Milwaukee, for ex- 
ample, has found it a great help in 
the operating costs of its modern 
sewage treatment plant because it 
also produces a fertilizer which is 
widely marketed as Milorganite. 

Many of the goods that you and I 
take for granted are by-products 
rather than primary products. They 
therefore represent former wastes 
which now are regularly converted 
into values. Almost without excep- 
tion, they result in cleaner air and 
cleaner waters. 

Any attempt to catalogue these 
achievements of science and industry 
would be as hopeless as counting 
grains of sand. Research is continu- 
ally making new discoveries along 
these lines. Engineers and produc- 
tion men are continually improving 
on older methods. A conservative 
statement is that every year we are 
wasting proportionately less and less. 

It is difficult to keep in mind how 
relatively recent are some of the 
more important developments in 


waste utilization. The public, for ex- 
ample, takes as a matter of course 
that the meat packing industry pro- 
duces infinite by-products which 
range from fertilizer to pharmaceu- 
ticals. Yet within the lifetime of to- 
day’s older generation, local slaugh- 
terhouses produced most of this na- 
tion’s meat. Practically all that they 
got from the animal was meat, hide 
and tallow. The rest had to be 
thrown away, incidentally polluting 
the air for miles downwind and the 
river for miles downstream. 

The modern meat packing industry 
is perhaps the classic example of 
waste utilization—and one of the old- 
est. It became possible in its present 
form when the refrigerator car was 
developed to commercial usefulness 
back in the 1870’s. Ambitious local 
butchers who had been having live 
cattle shipped from Chicago or Oma- 
ha for slaughter along the densely 
populated Atlantic seaboard, began 
moving their operations to Chicago, 
closer to where the cattle were 
raised. By killing the livestock in 
the Middlewest and shipping the re- 
frigerated dressed meat, they were 





These centrifuges, which cost paper makers $37,500, are being 

used by researchers to solve the problem of neutralizing sulphite waste, 
which is harmful to wildlife. This equipment shows a small part 

of the industry’s effort to find uses for its by-products and help 
conservationists protect our birds, fish and animals. 
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able to save the freight on the in- 
edible portions. Likewise, they could 
build far bigger businesses by pro- 
viding meat for dinner tables every- 
where in the East instead of serving 
only the consumers of a single east- 
ern city. 

With much of the nation’s slaugh- 
tering thus concentrated at Chicago 
—later on, at other big livestock cen- 
ters, also—the huge quantities of 
offal first became a challenge and 
then offered obvious opportunities 
for utilization. Soap, fertilizer, oleo- 
margarine, shortening were a few of 
the early by-products. Eventually 
science found ways to make the odds 
and ends serve humanity ever so 
much more usefully. 

You may recall the critical short- 
ages of insulin, liver extract, and 
dozens of other essential glandular 
preparations that developed during 
the postwar black market months. 
This gave a rough measurement of 
the extent to which science and 
management have reduced waste in 
this one corner of industry. It showed 
so plainly because we temporarily 
turned back the economic clock, 
forcing animal slaughter from the 
packinghouses to local butchers who 
now could not, any more than sev- 
enty-five years ago, save and process 
the entrails for the service of man- 
kind. 

Coal affords another familiar ex- 
ample which goes back a number of 
decades. As the steel industry grew, 
it required ever greater quantities 
of coke. This was made in beehive 
coke ovens, which wasted everything 
but the carbon needed for steel mak- 
ing. The rest of the coal went into 
the air as smoke and the tarry resi- 
due was in large measure a source 
of toxic stream pollution. 

Then came the development of the 
by-product coke oven, which caught 
the volatiles that previously had been 
lost. These became perhaps the most 
valuable group of raw materials 
known to organic chemistry. From 
them science learned how to make 
thousands of useful products—dyes, 
medicines, industrial chemicals, and 
intermediates which led on to deriv- 
atives such as many of our modern 
paints, plastics, sulfa drugs and food 
processing accessories. The skies are 
no longer black with smoke above 
coking plants, and the effluent from 
the tar no longer poisons the streams. 
When wastes are utilized, they gen- 
erally cease being public nuisances. 

A basic ingredient of coal, before 
it passed through the geo-chemical 
processes which made it into its 
present form, was the lignin of pre- 

















historic trees. Trees still make lig- 
nin. Wood is composed principally 
of cellulose and lignin in approxi- 
mately equal weights, along with 
incidental quantities of sugar and 
other materials. Chemists who spe- 
cialize in forest products often com- 
pare wood to which 
cellulose fibers represent the bricks, 


masonry in 


and lignin represents the mortar. 

Nearly all technology of 
utilization until recent 
been concerned with the cellulose. 
Most types of papermaking, for ex- 
ample, consist of dissolving out the 
lignin from wood chips so that the 
cellulose fibers remain to be pressed 
into a sheet. The lignin has been con- 
remove and 


wood 


years has 


sidered something to 
throw away. Yet this is the self-same 
raw material that Nature, a few eons 
ago, made into coal which mankind 
digs deep into the earth to get. 
t is only common sense that there 
will be found practical ways for get- 


now 


ting comparable values direct from 
the lignin, by passing the millions of 
years of aging in the ground. So to- 
day the paper industry and the sci- 
entists who specialize in its related 
problems are increasingly concerned 
with putting to the use of humanity 
the part of the wood from which the 
taken halt- 
ing the waste which the industry has 
not yet learned how to avoid. 

A few methods already have been 


cellulose has been and 


found, but for one reason or another, 
these have economic limitations. For 
example, the Salvo Chemical Cor- 
poration makes vanillin out of the 
dissolved lignin in spent liquor that 
is supplied by the Marathon Cor- 
Rothschild, Wisconsin. 
This lignin comes from the latter’s 


poration of 


sulphite pulp mill, and the vanillin 
process was developed jointly by the 
two corporations. But American in- 
dustry has capacity for making more 
the American market 
has ever absorbed, and this effec- 
tively keeps the process from being 
applicable to other paper mills in 


vanillin than 


this country. 

Some other paper industry wastes 
have been generally converted into 
useful materials, while little prog- 
ress has been made on others. “White 
water” drains out of cellulose pulp 
as the raw material is strained and 
squeezed into a web on the paper- 
making machine. Formerly white 
water carried with it a percentage 


The author at work in his laboratory 
is one of the many researchers who are 
helping paper makers solve the 
pollution problem, which some people 
believe industries are ignoring. 


of fiber, clay and other materials 
contained in the “furnish.” Nowadays 
most paper mills run their white wa- 
ter through a device called a save- 
all, which strains and settles out for 
re-use most of the material carried 
in suspension. The cost saving in 
fiber pulp and clay often more than 
repays the expense of reclaiming 
them. Of course, pollution is reduced 
in the river to which this clarified 
effluent drains. 

One branch of the paper industry 
especially presents a picture which 
is typical of the way that science and 
industry can team up to abate pollu- 
tion and simultaneously derive a 
by-product value from waste. Sul- 
phite pulp manufacture produces a 
waste material which is difficult for 
the technical man to cope with. 

The liquid in which the wood has 
been cooked by the sulphite process 
to extract the cellulose is called spent 
sulphite liquor. It contains not only 
lignin, but also a variety of wood 
sugars in true chemical solution. 
None of these materials can be sep- 
arated from the spent liquor by 
straining or settling. For one reason 
or another it is economically imprac- 
tical to get them out by evaporating 
the water—or by any other method 
that would seem to be an obvious 
way to approach the job. Sulphite 
mills have working on this 
problem for decades, but have yet 
to come up with a complete answer. 

For the past ten years, the Sul- 
phite Pulp Manufacturers’ Research 
League, composed of a dozen con- 
tributing companies in Wisconsin 
and Michigan, has conducted an am- 
bitious joint research program along 
these lines. The immediate purpose 
is to find ways to reduce the pollu- 
tional effect of spent liquor. Pollu- 
tion from sulphite liquor comes be- 
cause the sugar in the fluid acts to 
the dissolved oxygen in 


been 


decrease 





stream water and drive out fish. The 
group supports a research staff of 
more than a dozen scientists work- 
ing in laboratories and pilot plants 
at Appleton, Wisconsin. 

After eliminating many research 
projects by trial and error, this group 
currently is concentrating its efforts 
on a few. The outstanding project is 
being carried on in the half-million 
dollar plant of Lake States Yeast 
Corporation, which was formed by 
these same companies. 

The yeast plant is of commercial 
size Lut definitely experimental in 
type. It is adjacent to the pulp mill 
of Rhinelander Paper Company at 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin and is de- 
signed to propagate torula yeast or- 
ganisms (distant cousins of baker’s 
yeast) by feeding them on spent 
sulphite liquor. The micro-organisms 
eat the sugar, converting it into pro- 
teins much as beef cattle make grass 
into meat. The dried yeast is high in 
vitamins and is in demand particu- 
larly as a supplement for poultry 
feed. 

This test plant has daily capacity to 
make four tons of fodder yeast. It 
processes most of the spent liquor 
from fifty tons of sulphite pulping 
production, removing a high per- 
centage of the dissolved sugar. When 
the liquor flows into the stream after 
being thus processed, its oxygen- 
consuming capacity has been reduced 
by considerably more than half. 
Costs of the yeast are still too high, 
and other facts remain to be proved 
before commercial application of the 
process would be warranted. But the 
technical men in charge feel sure 
that eventually they will make their 
process economically practicable. 

The sulphite manufacturers are 
not staking their entire success on 
yeast. A pilot plant was built at 
Appleton this spring to test a 
Swedish process for concentrating 
the spent liquor to fifty per cent 
solids and burning this fluid as fuel 
to generate steam. Another newly 
commissioned pilot plant is making 
from the lignin certain vanillic acid 
derivatives which show great prom- 
ise in medical and food-processing 
uses. And several other researches 
are in varying stages of completion. 

Almost everywhere in industry, 
the leaders are applying scientific 
research to convert waste materials 
into useful, valuable by-products. An 
amazing number of these studies 
succeed. As they succeed, they re- 
duce pollution of air and waters, 
achieve a better utilization of our 
natural resources, and make this a 
better world to live in. THE END 
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The first meeting of the new 1949-1950 Board, held in Chicago Secretary O. E. Peterson, Immediate Past President J. Bel- 


August 6 and 7, settled one question right at the beginning mont Mosser, Vice-President Theodore H. Fenske, President 


pi SRARTDES NpPTOVEL, LNs whether or not they would J. Hugh Jackson, Vice-President Don H. Murdoch, Treasurer 
smile for the photographer. Left to right, members are 


Trustees Mearl L. Fagg, Thomas L. Husselton, Don. E. Eng- Lee F. Campbell, Trustees Walter J. L. Ray, J. R. Linklater, 
dahl, A. E. Buck, Al. R. Cox, Edd L. Hisel, John R. Wright, Donald T. Forsythe, Larue F. Smith and Claude B. Hellmann, 
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PRESIDENT | J. HUGH JACKSON, Palo Alto, California ) 


' T THE Boarp meeting held August 
IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT | J. BELMONT MOSSER, St. Marys, Pennsylvania /¥ ¢ and 7 at the General Office in 


——_—_—_ — — — Chicago, the International Commit- 
VICE-PRESIDENT | THEODORE H. FENSKE, St. Paul, Minnesota tee on Public Affairs for the United 


ies States was directed to make early 
DON H. MURDOCH, Winnipeg, Manitoba adoption of the provisions of the 


—— - Hoover Commission report on reor- 

TREASURER | LEEF.CAMPBELL, Middlesboro, Kentucky ganization of the federal government 
a major point of emphasis. The wide 
interest of Kiwanis in this subject 

SECRETARY O. E. PETERSON, Chicago, Illinois had been expressed previously by 
bili Pen orsey - . . the delegate body at the June con- 
vention in Atlantic City. A resolu- 
tion was adopted commending the 
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DON. E. ENGDAHL, Spokane, Washington President and the Congress of the 
DONALD T. FORSYTHE, Carthage, Illinois United States for the prompt action 
EDD L. HISEL, Capitol Hill, Oklahoma City, already taken. 
Oklahoma The objectives for 1950, the basis 
WALTER J. L. RAY, Detroit, Michigan of all International committee activi- 


ties for the coming calendar year, 
were adopted by the Board, which 
enpinany ete also approved the International com- 
TRUSTEES (One Year) A. E. (AL) BUCK, Albuquerque, New Mexico mittee appointments for 1950 made 
MEARL L. FAGG, Billings, Montana by President Jackson. The Leader- 
CLAUDEB. HELLMANN, Baltimore, Maryland *“/P Training Committee reported its 

plans for training district and club 
THOMAS L. HUSSELTON, Atlantic City, New jeaders for the coming year, and the 

Jersey Board gave its approval. 

J.R. LINKLATER, Noranda, Quebec The Board also voted to employ an 
JOHN R. WRIGHT, Lakeland, Florida (See NEW BOARD page 51) 
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R ECENTLY a vet amputee unfolded 
a bewitching tale to the press— 
one bristling with significances for 
the citizen who and runs. 
Seems while hobbling down the steps 
at an eastern university he was at- 


reads 


tending, his falsey legs buckled be- 
neath him and flew off in opposite 
directions. 

He was carried to his room, and 
from that day until sixteen months 
later, when his new arrived 
parcel post, he filled in exactly 104 
forms, was subjected to about thirty 
interviews and hearings, made four 
trips to the Veterans Administration 
in Washington—and all but flunked 
most of his courses. 


legs 


The legs, made to order, of course, 
cost the taxpayer $640. Exempting 
the vet’s time as of little 
quence, the dreamy citizen can well 
estimate that the cost, in time and 
paper work, handled by at least fifty 


conse- 


UNCLE J 
SURETY 





By J. ALVIN KUGELMASS 


US-paid clerks, came to a neat $2000. 
That’s even without tallying the vet- 
eran’s distress and peace of mind 
which any civilized jury would set at 
a fat round sum. 

While it’s hard to judge, of course, 
whether every government piece of 
do-gooding costs three times or four 
times more than it should—this par- 
ticular victim was somewhat more 
than normally eloquent—the fact 
remains that Uncle Samaritan is a 
bumbling ass as a philanthropist. 

There are many reasons for this. 
The most important is that humanity 
is sacrificed to six carbon copies of 
every application. The person or 
thing in need is forgotten, dwindles 
to unimportance, in face of getting 
the process properly manifolded. To 
the picture minded, Washington ap- 


pears a noble city topped by a lofty 
Capitol dome with American flags 
snapping in the actual 
operation, though, beneath the roofs 
of those Grecian-looking edifices are 
endless rows of tired, hard-working 
men in neat blue suits, who stamp 
green forms and put them in the 
basket on the left. 

Against a backdrop such as this, 
sweet charity assumes the configu- 
ration of a stenographer powdering 
her nose while waiting for the ele- 
vator at one minute to five. This is 
not to criticize the hard-working 
Civil Service workers. Not at all. 
They’re victims, too. They’re en- 
meshed in the toils—the same toils 
that baffled and enraged the veteran 
hero for sixteen months. Uncle Sam 
is a washout in the giving business. 

Statistically, about twenty per cent 
of the taxpayer’s dollar goes to over- 
head when a project involving the 


breeze. In 
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To be effective, philanthropy must be administered 


by practical businessmen who get the most out 


of each dollar and are familiar with the needs 


of those who receive charity or assistance. 


giving-away of something comes to 
pass. This very same dollar, statistics 
show, goes in toto to a donee or a 
project when private foundations are 
at work. It’s easier to prove than 
you think. 


Tue satance sheet of the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation is a good, comparable 
case in point. Let’s see what hap- 
pened to the endowment there. Every 
cent of the funds handled by the 
Foundation was privately donated, 
privately expended. 

The Foundation was set up about 
thirty-six years ago, by John D., 
himself. At first, he settled $100,- 
000,000 to get it going, and just be- 
fore his death, in 1937, he gave it 
another check for $200,000,000. In 
size, then, when ranged against a 
governmental budget, the portholes 
on those figures loom very nicely. 

To date, the Foundation has spent 
$413,907,068 in every nation in the 
world. Mind you, it has spent a 
hundred million more than it re- 
ceived from the two grants. Yet, the 
Foundation’s cash balance today, 
sitting neatly in the bank, is $198,- 
000,000. It has spent more than it 
has received, and it still has on hand 
almost as much as it started with. 

Now let’s see on what the Founda- 
tion spent its money—private money, 
mind you, not taxpayers’. The score 
of lives saved by the Foundation may 
be measured in the millions. The 
contribution to man’s knowledge is 
incalculable. Here are some of its 
achievements, to recite them flatly: 

The Foundation developed a vac- 
cine which brought yellow fever, the 
scourge of centuries, into complete 
control; 

Deaths due to malaria and to 
hookworm, that latter a grievous 
childhood ailment, have been cur- 
tailed more than eighty per cent; 

The Foundation constructed the 
world’s first big atom smasher at 
the University of California, thus 
setting the stage for the Atomic Age; 

It erected the fabulous 200-inch 
telescope on Mt. Palomar and thus 
gave new vision to mankind; 

It has improved the public health 
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systems of almost every country in 
the world, setting up nursing serv- 
ices for children, sewer systems, 
water purification plants, smallpox 
and other contagious disease sta- 
tions; 

The Foundation incepted twenty- 
five nursing schools in fourteen 
countries, and trained more than 
9000 men in all branches of science. 
Most of the men who made the 
atomic bomb possible, and who are 
considered top-ranking experts in 
nuclear physics, Rockefeller 
Foundation-trained. 

In fields other than science, the 
tale of human weal is almost end- 
less. The Foundation has entered 
into and improved almost every area 
of human relationship. Columbia 
University, under a Foundation 
grant, is engaged in a study of labor 
union leadership; and the University 
of Copenhagen in Denmark, in socio- 
logical trends. 

At the University of Chicago a 
Rockefeller endowment is training 
leaders for work in better race re- 
lationships; and the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research is knit- 
ting its brows over ways to combat 
depressions—the research afforded 
by still another grant. The Founda- 
tion’s scope even enters into political 
fields and into social injustices—the 
University of Alabama is analyzing 
the poll-tax issue to clear up charges 
of disenfranchisement of the Negro 
and the poor white. 

Without fanfare, the Foundation 
has invested in careers. More than 
10,000 men of promise came to ful- 
fillment by way of special scholar- 
ships given by the fund. 

The great benison that penicillin 
has brought to the world, the sur- 
cease of wrack and pain of fever, 
“an be credited to the Foundation 
simply because Howard W. Florey, 
recipient of a Foundation scholar- 
ship, helped Dr. Alexander Fleming, 
the discoverer, to develop the mercy 
drug. Nobel Prize winners who were 
helped by the Foundation or got 
their starts via the Foundation fund, 
are in almost endless numbers. 

All this, and more, with a minis- 


are 


cule $200,000,000—tiny, that is, by 
contrast with governmental appro- 
priations. Shrewd, seasoned busi- 
nessmen administer the money. It is 
through their efforts that the fund 
spent and spent and spent—all for 
mankind—and still has money left 
over. Solid investment made that 
possible. Compare this with federal 
frittering. What is there left of the 
hundreds upon hundreds of millions 
set aside by the government for the 
ill, the needy, for science standing 
with its hat in its hand? 

Nor is the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion unique among other private, 
philanthropic agencies in the matter 
of getting a dollar’s worth of benevo- 
lence for every dollar invested. 

There are more than 10,000 foun- 
dations in the United States set up 
to promote one or more good works. 
Six of them, including the Rocke- 
feller, are financial giants. All can 
point to works of everlasting value 
in societal and intellectual force. 
There is the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation which 
has aided some 1500 writers and ar- 
tists with fellowships. 

The towering colossi of literature, 
such as Thomas Wolfe, with his 
Look Homeward, Angel, and Stephen 
Vincent Benet and his John Brown’s 
Body, may not have been possible 
without Guggenheim encouragement 
and aid. Consider in face of this, the 
pursuit of the artificial legs. 

In one area alone, that of Negro 
betterment, the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, which established scores of 
schools in the South for the Negro 
and scores of scholarships for him, 
has achieved more at one swoop than 
all the research agencies and tsk- 
tsking lads in Washington. The gov- 
ernment has expended colossal sums 
in attempting to alleviate the lot of 
the Negro—since the Civil War, an 
incalculable sum. One can look about 
vainly for signs of such investment. 
Much of it has gone into six carbon 
copies, all of which is carefully stored 
away in one of the numerous Wash- 
ington storage graveyards. You can 
see, feel, comprehend what the Ros- 
enwald Fund has accomplished. 

With all due regard for Congress 
and Congressmen, they are not spe- 
cialists in the humanities. It is 
blessed to give but it is even more 
blessed to give wisely. Those com- 
petent to give wisely are the special- 
ists in the humanities. 

Isn’t it strange that those who 
want to tax business and private in- 
dividuals to produce a welfare state 
can’t see which side their bread is 
buttered on? THE END 
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erate A tow-headed boy in blue 
jeans who rides the school bus on 
a certain Wisconsin highway these 
spring mornings who is going to have 
a big decision to make some day. 

Democracy or communism: Which 
shall he support? 

A persuasive fellow in the factory 
where he gets his first paying job is 
going to tell him how much better off 
this country would be if it followed 
the pattern of the Soviet Union. Will 
he understand the advantages of de- 
mocracy sufficiently to hold his own 
when the big guy talks to him? Will 
he know how to stand up in the 
meetings of his union to defend de- 
mocracy if this fellow gets to har- 
anguing that group? 

There’s a girl in an up-to-date 
school in a fashionable section of 


34 


By DOROTHEA JAFFE 


Buffalo who is going to have a simi- 
lar decision to make six or eight 
years from now. She will find herself 
in a smart young set whose members 
pride themselves on their “advanced” 
ideas. Will she go along with those 
who paint glowing pictures of an 
idealistic communistic society as a 
cure for all social ills? Or will she 
speak with such honest conviction of 
the merits of demoracy that the rest 
of the group will reconsider their 
position? 

The future depends upon the kind 
of decision this boy, this girl, and 
many thousands of other youngsters 
now in school are going to make, and 
their decisions hinge much on the 
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kind of education they are getting 
today. Is it giving them the needed 
foundation in the principles of de- 
mocracy ? 

There is much questioning among 
educators now-a-days as to the ade- 
quacy of our education in this re- 
spect, and there is much effort to im- 
prove it. The United States Office 
of Education has been promoting for 
more than a year its “Zeal for De- 
mocracy” program. Many state and 
local school superintendents have 
pledged support of it. This is an idea 
drive, and whatever support is given 
is voluntary. Yet, forty-seven states 
have sent educators to the eight re- 
gional conferences on the subject 
held under Office of Education 
sponsorship. 

There is no question that the desire 
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The kids in the country schools and the girls in finishing 


schools are more likely to defend our way of 


life if we let them practice democracy in our 


classroom instead of just preaching about it. 


to teach demoracy is present. But 
has this project reached the tow- 
headed boy on the Wisconsin bus, 
and the daintily manicured girl in the 
Buffalo school? That is the test. 

Beginnings are being made at the 
grass roots. The first step in most 
school systems is to begin practicing 
democracy in the classroom so that 
children may learn to love it by ex- 
periencing it. Some may ask, hasn’t 
this always been done? Haven’t our 
schools been thoroughly democratic? 
The answer, frankly, is “No.” 

The whole academic tradition sup- 
ports authoritarianism. “Do as I tell 
you; don’t ask questions.” “Read so 
many chapters, report thus and so.” 
“Take your seats.” “Rise.” “Pass.” 
It’s a radical change for a teacher to 
take her youngsters into her own 
planning session and get them to help 
her work out a program for the day; 
to call for elections instead of naming 
children as monitors, herself; to en- 
courage discussion rather than ver- 
batim But this is what 
many educators are telling teachers 
they ought to do if they want chil- 
dren to grow up enthusiastic about 


answers. 


democratic procedure. 

Minnesota schools are giving par- 
ticular attention to this approach. A 
curriculum bulletin of the Minnesota 
Department of Education analyzes 
the principles of and 
points out how a teacher can, in a 
practical way, apply these in her own 
classrooms. The state also sends out 
supervisors to give the teachers 
guidance in this work. 

Results? I visited a dozen country 
schools in Kanabec County, a farm- 
ing area between Minneapolis and 
Duluth, to see what was being done. 
I did not select outstanding schools 
but took the mine run. 

A few of the schools I visited were 
run on the autocratic plan. The 
teachers were young, but their meth- 
ods were antiquated. Apparently, 
what they had been told about prac- 
ticing democracy in the classroom 
had gone right over their heads. But 
there were others—and they were in 
the majority—whose work made me 
hopeful for the future. 


democracy 
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Here was Mrs. Jones, farm wife 
and mother of grown children, who 
had come back to teaching because 
her rural community couldn’t find a 
city girl to come and teach its school. 
A refresher course at the state nor- 
mal had given Mrs. Jones new ideas, 
and she was teaching with enthusi- 
asm. Her children had their club and 
elected officers to take over such 
civic duties as cleaning blackboards, 
sweeping the classroom at the close 
of day, checking library books. 

These children had developed ini- 
tiative, a quality essential in the suc- 
cess of any democracy. I saw it mani- 
fested when the group planned a trip 
to Duluth. It was to be the first jour- 
ney to a city for most of the rural 
youngsters and required a great deal 
of preparation. The boys and girls 
called a meeting for the purpose, and 
in strict parliamentary fashion took 
up arrangements for the trip, point 
by point. A big problem was what 
to do with the first and second grad- 
ers, who were too small to go along. 

“Let’s have a party for the kids 
who have to stay home,” an eighth 
grade girl suggested. The group 
warmly approved and went to work 
arranging for the party. Mrs. Jones 
remained in the background, offering 
advice when it seemed needed but 
letting the children make their own 
decisions. 

In another school, young Mrs. 
Smith was giving children the expe- 
rience of planning a fair in order to 
raise money to buy needed school 
equipment. When the visitor asked 
what the children were going to do, 
the children, one by one, in orderly 





manner, stood up to explain. “I'll 
take tickets.” “I'll run the fish pond.” 
“T’ll hang up the parents’ coats.” “T'll 
make funny pictures.” The children 
themselves had planned the fair and 
decided what each would do. 

School clubs conducted under Ro- 
bert’s Rules of Order are active in 
practically all the schools we visited. 
Their purpose is to train boys and 
girls to take their part in public 
meetings, and to learn to be active 
in civic affairs. 

Other states are finding different 
ways to teach democracy. Nebraska 
is using a county government project 
in a novel way. Boys and girls in 
each county study this level of gov- 
ernment and set up their own on its 
pattern. 

Cornhuskers Boys and Girls Coun- 
ty, Inc., was conceived by Chief 
Justice Robert G. Simmons of that 
state, endorsed by educators, fi- 
nanced by the American Legion. This 
plan aims to give young people a 
first-hand knowledge of the level of 
government that comes nearest them. 
This is done through elections. High 
school juniors are eligible to run for 
office in a mock county election. All 
high school pupils in the county are 
voters. Candidates learn what the 
county needs and write campaign 
literature. After election, successful 
candidates are brought to the county 
seat by school bus to visit the real 
county offices and to learn from 
friendly officials how they are run. 
Upon their return to school, the boy 
and girl officers are asked to write 
appraisals of the workings of their 

(See EQUIPPED page 51) 

















EANDER swam the Hellespont because of a woman’s 
[ smile. Paris started the Trojan War because of a 
woman’s smile. Mark Anthony messed up history and 
started a scandal with Cleopatra because of a woman’s 
smile. 

All down through history and legend, men have 
started wars, have changed kingdoms, have become 
heroes, have become villians, have bought, bled and 
died for the sake of a woman’s smile. 

If they were good men, they were made better; if they 
were bad men, they were made worse. A woman’s smile 
has lifted some men to heights otherwise unattainable, 
and has sunk others to depths to them unthinkable 
before they had been smiled upon. 

Last night I prayed because of a woman’s of smile. It 
happened about two o’clock in the morning. The baby 
began to cry fretfully. 

The baby’s room is next to ours and separated from it 
by French doors. Over these glass doors my wife has 
put curtains of some of that material which reminds a 
man of a minnow net or a mosquito bar, depending on 
whether he loves fish or hates mosquitoes. The foot of 
the baby’s bed is close to this door. I snapped on the light 
to see my way in and when the light flashed up, baby 
fingers pushed aside that curtain and a sorrowful baby 
face looked through the glass at me. When she recog- 
nized me, the little face lighted up with a heavenly 
smile and the tears were shaken from the lashes. The 
lips parted and eight little seed pearl teeth showed 
between them as I came to open the door. 

I took her up in my arms and found that there was 
nothing the matter except that she was not sleepy and 
she was lonely. Seating myself on the living room floor 
beside her, we spent from that time until almost morning 
in literary pursuits. We reread Mother Goose and lived 
through for the hundredth time the adventures of Humpty 
Dumpty, Jack and Jill, Tom the Piper’s Son and all the 
others. Each time I explained the pictures she rewarded 
me with that little woman’s smile of hers. 

Finally the little yellow head leaned more heavily 
against my chest, the long lashes drooped and she slept 
happily. I was afraid to move, for fear I would wake 
her, so I sat there on the floor, thinking. It was then I 
prayed. 

It was not one of those formal prayers. I didn’t get 
on my knees or raise my hands to high heaven. My 
hands and knees were busy. It was just an informal 
prayer, but I knew that God would understand why I 
could not approach him in the conventional manner. 
The prayer was not even put into words, because I 
didn’t want to wake the baby, but this is what I thought: 

God, You've always been wonderfully kind to me, 
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much kinder than I have deserved. I have never known 
poverty. Sickness has never hit me hard. I have had 
many friends, and they have always been wonderful 
to me. I am blessed with the love of a woman, God, 
and You know how much better she is than I deserve. 

Now, God, I haven’t been half as good as You have a 
right to expect me to be. I have played ten-cent limit 
now and then, but never with people who could not 
afford to lose the small sums involved. I have drunk 
beer, but never to the point where it was injurious. 
I have lied some, God, but none of those lies were men 
lies. They were foolish little white lies to save my pride, 
or maybe to help a friend out of a hole. I have been a 
bit profane at times, but You know it was always under 
great provocation. I have quarreled with people, but I 
have never said things behind their backs. I have had 
my fights and that was the end of them. I have never 
been vindictive. I don’t owe any one on earth a cent, 
and I have always been honest. I have paid my bills in 
cash or in returned friendship and helpfulness. I’m 
really not a bad fellow, as fellows go, God. 

Of course, You know all these things, but You have a 
lot of men to think about, and I am not egotist enough 
to think You have my record right at Your finger ends. 
I hope You will pardon me for reminding You of these 
things. 

Now You have put this baby in my arms. That is by 
long odds the most wonderful thing You ever did for 
me, God. I didn’t deserve it at Your hands. I have 
an idea, though, that in that inscrutable way in which 
You do things, You knew what she would do for me. 

I have lost a few hours’ sleep tonight on her account, 
but You know I have stayed up a lot of nights for less 
reason. She has rewarded me with that heavenly smile 
of hers, God. I think You knew she would do things 
to me. She has done them! I am going into all this 
because I want You to know that Your plan has worked. 
I am going to try awfully hard from here on to the 
end of the road to deserve that smile of hers. I am going 
to try to keep it on her face, God. I am determined that 
I will never do anything of which she will not approve. I 
am going to stand a little squarer before the baby and 
before You, God. I don’t want either one of you to think 
I don’t appreciate what You have done in sending her 
to me. 

I don’t want to take up too much of Your time, God, 
but from now on, I wish You would watch my smoke! 
You'll see how hard I am going to try to deserve her! 

That was about the prayer I made. I am sure He gave 
me that pretty youngster just to put me on my mettle 
and make a better man of me. I think that’s why God 
blessed all of us with children. Don’t you? THE END 
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The Electro-matie 

Speed Meter helps law 
enforcement officers study 
traffie flow, trap 

speeding motorists, and 
reduce drivers’ inclination 


to break the law. 


By RALPH L. GU YETTE 


ODERN SCIENCE, which sooner 

or later seems to creep into all 
fields of human endeavor, has now 
caught up with automobile traffic 
control. In the form of a little black 
box called an Electro-matic Speed 
Meter, formulative knowledge is to- 
day striving to replace our hard- 
working and romantic motorcycle 
cop. 

This meter, which is an adaptation 
of wartime radar, is being used by 
many of our state and municipal 
police departments to control speed- 
ing on their streets and highways. 
Probably your town is considering 
the use of such a device. If it is, here’s 
a little data on the subject to help 
you decide. 

The apparatus consists simply of 
a transmitter-receiver unit weighing 
about forty-five pounds, a recorder 
which contains an automatic pen and 
a roll of graph paper, and a_ visual 
speed indicator which is normally 
hung near the steering wheel of the 
police car. The cost of the entire in- 
stallation is only about $1500. One 
man can easily manage this appar- 
atus, but because radio waves are 
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used in its operation, he must first 
obtain a radio operator’s license. 

The transmitter-receiver unit is 
generally placed on the fender or in 
the open trunk of a parked car so 
that its black glass front will face 
the oncoming lane of traffic. After 
being plugged into the car battery, 
the transmitter sends out a micro- 
wave signal which bounces back 
from a moving vehicle in much the 
same fashion as an echo. As it re- 
turns to the receiver, the variation 
in speeds of the outgoing and incom- 
ing radar waves is measured and 
appears on the indicator, calibrated 
in miles per hour. At the same time 
the recorder draws a line on the 
roll of graph paper, which when in- 
terpreted, constitutes a permanent 
speed record of the rate of travel of 
any passing vehicle. 

In heavy traffic, the meter picks 
out the fastest moving object as its 
target. Here’s how “the radar cop” 
would work if, on some sunny after- 
noon, you were trying to get to that 
well-known fire—via the golf club. 
You’d be rolling along at about fifty 
miles per hour in a thirty mile zone. 






Top, a state trooper records 

the speed of a violator. He wiil 
relay the information by radio to a 
police car stationed 

one mile from the checking point. 
Officers in the advance car pick 

up the speedster as he passes. 

Above, signs which mark the radar 
areas also reduce speeding. 


As you zipped past a black sedan 
parked beside the highway with its 
trunk up, you’d notice to your horror 
that it was a police car. But when 
the cruiser failed to give chase you'd 
relax and go blithely on your way, 
thinking that the boys were getting 
lazy. But, oh, how wrong you'd be! 

Actually, the Electro-matic Speed 
Meter in the cruiser had clocked you 
at fifty miles per hour. The officer 
behind the device had jotted down 
your license number and radioed 
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ahead to another police car about a 
mile away. So, as you came rolling 
up to this advance patrol, you’d be 
flagged down, presented with a sum- 
mons, and if you decided on claiming 
in court that it was all a mistake— 
that you had been going only thirty 
miles an hour after all, the graph 
from the recorder would be pre- 
sented and you'd be hooked. 

This method of catching speeders 
seems efficient enough, but of course, 
it is new and it does have its dis- 
advantages, one of which is the ques- 
tion of its constitutionality. Up to 
now, speeders have contested the 
validity of evidence presented in this 
fashion, but only in the lower courts 
where the judgments have all been in 
favor of the meter. No one has taken 
a case to a higher court. A man who 
kills another with a gun can be ap- 
prehended in any way at all and no 
one cares, but it still remains to be 
seen whether he can kill with a car 
and be caught legally by means of 
radar. 

In the states and cities where the 
Electro-matic Speed Meter has been 
officially adopted as a speed control 
device, its use has generally been 
preceded by months of experimenta- 
tion and by a carefully planned pub- 
lic education Since the 
chief purpose of the meter is not to 
“trap” motorists but to psychologic- 


program. 


ally woo them into more moderate 
traveling habits, the purpose of such 
pre-installation operations can read- 
ily be appreciated. 

In the State of Connecticut, for 
example, where use of the meter 


was initiated, Captain Ralph C. 
Buckley, head of the State Police 
Safety Division, experimented with 
the device for two years before pre- 
senting it to the public. During this 
trial period he was careful to display 
it to police justices and attorneys 
throughout the state, as well as to 
newspapermen and civic organiza- 
tions. Emphasis was placed on the 
fact that the meter is accurate up to 
two miles per hour and that it would 
not in any way be used to trap the 
highway traveler. 

As proof of this latter 
Connecticut police set up 
yellow and black signs wherever the 
meter was being put into use. The 
signs read: STATE POLICE RADAR SPEED 


point, the 
huge 


CONTROL ZONE. 

Such notices serve two purposes. 
First, they make the public realize 
that radar is not going to be used to 
trick them in any way. Second, and 
probably most important of all, these 
signs seem to act as brakes on many 
of our would-be speeders. 

“Naturally, we don’t have a radar 
unit in every spot marked as a ‘Speed 
Control Zone’,” says Captain Buck- 
ley, “but we do have units in many 
of them. By shifting about from zone 
to zone we get a much greater cover- 
age, yet attain the same results, be- 
cause we find that the signs them- 
selves are doing a wonderful job in 
reducing speeding.” 

At first, only warnings were 
handed out to speeders, but finally, 
as had to happen, arrests were made. 
Some skeptics believed that a wave 
of protests would arise from this type 





Left, a state policeman places an Electro-matic Speed Meter on 

the fender of a squad car, where the instrument will face passing autos. 
Above, the radar cop clocking highway traffic that passes his 

observation post in the well-marked radar speed control zone. 


of action, but nothing of the sort 
materialized. When presented in 
court with the radar evidence and 
after being courteously told in what 
manner it was obtained, most de- 
fendants were favorably impressed 
and paid their fines without com- 
plaint. 

Before the meter can be considered 
for use in any particular locality, 
however, it must first of all be de- 
termined whether or not its operation 
will be in accord with existing traffic 
ordinances. In the Village of Garden 
City, New York, for example, a city 
ordinance prohibited the operation 
of a motor vehicle at a rate of speed 
in excess of thirty miles per hour 
for a distance of more than one- 
eighth of a mile. Since a speeder in 
this town must, therefore, be clocked 
for at least this distance before being 
arrested, and since the range of the 
Electro-matic Speed Meter is, at 
most, but three hundred feet, it was 
obvious that a change in the law was 
necessary before the device could be 
used. Accordingly, because Garden 
City officials believed that the meter 
could eventually reduce labor costs 
and increase efficiency, the ordinance 
was changed. This was many months 
ago. Today Garden City believes that 
the meter is doing an excellent job 
in helping to reduce speeding and is 
producing results which would cost 
much more to obtain by the use of 
motorcycle police. 

In the beginning, this city used the 
meter only to collect data as to the 
number and speed of cars traveling 
on the various streets of the village 
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at different hours of the day, in order 
to determine the hours and locations 
when speeding was most prevalent. 
While doing this, village police dis- 
covered that the unattended recorder 
could be relied upon to count with 
reasonable accuracy the total num- 
ber of cars passing any one point and 
take their speeds for a period of time 
up to twelve hours. 

Garden City police discovered, too, 
that the meter did a particularly 
effective job in eliminating speeding 
on routes of travel that were fre- 
quented mostly by commuters. This 
point, alone, would seem to be some- 
thing definitely in favor of the psy- 
chological effect exerted on the 
motoring public by the radar signs. 
For in congested areas the accident 
rate is for the most part extremely 
high during the morning and eve- 
ning rush hours. So with but a slight 
ordinance change and the usual edu- 
cational program, Garden City be- 
came a faithful user of the meter. 

The State of Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, (where the changing of the 
vehicle code is not as simple as the 
altering of a city ordinance) does not 
use the Electro-matic Speed Meter 
for apprehending speed violators, be- 
cause speeders must be clocked in 
some cases for as much as one- 
quarter of a mile before arrests can 
be made. 

The device has a disadvantage, too, 
in that it cannot be efficiently oper- 
ated by present methods during night 
hours. But this drawback, it seems, 
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need not be permanent, for the police 
of Columbus, Ohio are already work- 
ing on a plan to install the equipment 
in a sedan operated by two men who 
will give chase after obtaining a 
reading showing excess speed. 

While the meter is considered more 
favorably by some localities than by 
others, it nevertheless would seem 
to have one undisputed use. That is 
in the field of research, where it has 
been in constant use in Arizona since 
1947. Ray C. McCally, supervisor of 
field training studies in that state, 
says that the meter has been used 
exclusively for collecting data on 
operating speeds on Arizona’s four 
thousand miles of state and US 
highways. 

“When this study is completed,” 
says Mr. McCally, “we hope to use 
the findings to speed zone the entire 
highway system in a manner that 
will look reasonable to the driving 
public, and which will be consistent 
with speed, volume, roadside culture 
and other variables.” 

Massachusetts also uses the meter 
in the preparation of special surveys, 
although it does not use it for police 
work. 

Colonel Francis J. McCabe, chief 
of Maine State Police, has only re- 
cently begun experiments with the 
meter. However, the manner in 
which he is at present using the de- 
vice may be of interest to those lo- 
calities that wish to give the meter 
a try. 

Right now the colonel’s men are 





Left, a recorder that charts the 
receiver-transmitter’s findings for 
observers. Above, a patrolman in the 
advance car gets a radio warning 
that a speedster is approaching. 
Below, the violator is overtaken and 
receives a ticket from the officer 
shown in the above picture. 





issuing only courtesy tickets, but 
copies of all violation notices are 
forwarded to the secretary of state’s 
office, where they are carefully re- 
corded. 

“Whenever an_ individual 
several of these tickets,” says Colonel 
McCabe, “even though they may be 
designated as courtesy warnings, this 
person would be considered as an 
habitual violator and could possibly 
be called in for a hearing.” 

So far the people of Maine have 
reacted kindly toward this method 
of speed control. There has, in fact, 
been much favorable comment con- 
cerning it, both from the newspapers 
and civic groups throughout the 
state. 

Science definitely has come up 
with a device that’s worth thinking 
about. THE END 


gets 
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LINDEN, NEW JERSEY Members of this club are 
cleaning up a piece of property that will later be 
converted into a small park and playground. This 
club is also sponsoring a community flower show and 
has provided a $250 college scholarship for one 
worthy local youngster. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, ILLINOIS Darrell Reed was 
cursed with a club foot which blackened his outlook 
on life. But the Kiwanis Club of Champaign-Urbana 
sent him to Chicago for two operations which en- 
abled the young man to walk with only a slight limp. 
And after the operation, a member of of the club set 
him up in business. So Kiwanis has made Darrell 
Reed a self-reliant, useful This club re- 
cently co-sponsored a benefit dance which raised 


citizen. 


money which will be used to help unfortunates like 
Darrel Reed. 

BAY SHORE, NEW YORK One member of this club 
recently gave a plot of ground to the YMCA, and 
the club raised $1200 to pay for materials necessary 
to erect a “Y.” The service clubbers are also furnish- 
ing the labor. 

ROSCOE, NEW YORK The Kiwanis Club of Roscoe 
sponsors a junior rifle club, and helped its members 
win a charter from the National Rifle Association. 
Forty-eight boys and seventeen girls, from twelve 
to seventeen years old, belong to this shooting club, 
and use its indoor range. This is located in the base- 
ment of a department store, owned by Kiwanian 
Frank _T. Service clubbers coach the 
youngsters, who meet to shoot three times a week. 

WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND On top of the grave of 
Francis Scott Key, author of The Star-Spangled 
Banner, is a flagpole and plaque erected by the 
Kiwanis Club of Westminster. About 300 people 
attended the dedication ceremonies, held at Terra 
Rubra in Carroll County, Maryland. 

OPELIKA, ALABAMA This club helped seven local 
churches publicize a revival week. 

COSHOCTON, OHIO In less than eight hours, Coshocton 
Kiwanians raised $1000 by selling an edition of the 
local paper. The money will be used to improve the 
county old people’s home. The newspaper hawked 
by Kiwanians carried a picture story about the 
home, and the need for its improvement. 

OTTAWA, ONTARIO Members of this club have made 
some badly-needed repairs around the Children’s 
Village—a local orphans’ home. Nine and one- 
fourth gallons of paint were used to cover: 168 
feet of fence, three sandboxes, six birdhouses, play- 
house, flagpole, storage house, park bench, four 
swings, teeter-totter, wading pool, driveway 
markers and flower boxes. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO Five Kiwanis clubs in the greater 
Columbus area united this spring to send 150 under- 
privileged boys to summer camp. The service 
clubbers arranged a charity baseball game between 
the Indianapolis and Columbus teams of the Ameri- 
can Baseball Association. Members of the five clubs 
sold tickets, and Wayne Brown of the “Downtown” 
club peddled more than six hundred! 

One thousand, five hundred and seventy-seven 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Sea 
Scouts, Little Brothers and Junior Police took part 
in the pre-game ceremonies before 8049 customers. 
Despite a discouraging rain, the contest was played, 
and spectators later viewed a fireworks show. 

This event raised $5515.30—more than enough 
to send the kids to camp. And the five Columbus 
clubs (‘“Downtown,” Hilltop, Northwest, Northern 
and Linden Heights) are planning to make it an 
annual affair. 

FERNDALE, MICHIGAN Key Day will soon be here! 
In Ferndale, this means hard work for the service 
clubs, which use this annual affair to call attention 
to the town’s community center. A month before 
Key Day, the promotion begins, and during the 
week-long carnival just before Key Day, free ice 
cream, movies and thrill rides are given to local 
youngsters. This event is called Key Day because 
each person who makes a donation to the Com- 
munity Center receives a plastic key to the building. 
Kiwanian Stew Morley originated this idea. 

GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA A Girl Scout cabin, 
built by this club at Kiwanis-sponsored Camp 
Rowland, was recently presented to the youths. 
Previously, the men had cut grass, trimmed trees, 
built a pump, painted the cabin, and put up a 
bridge across a nearby stream. In the future they 
will level off the ground in front of the Scout cabin. 

DEWEY, OKLAHOMA This club provided a milk cow 
for a needy Mexican family. The project, described 
on page thirty-nine of the July issue, was mis- 
takenly credited to the Kiwanis Club of Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma. 

EAST YORK, ONTARIO’ The shortage of carpenters 
didn’t prevent this club from having a fine head- 
quarters building ready for the opening of its boys 
camp: seventy Kiwanians made it themselves. 
Working evenings, the service clubbers erected the 
forty by forty-foot structure in one week. 

MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN With its Boy Scout troop, 
members of this club are pruning a twenty-year-old 
Scout Pine Plantation. The Kiwanians are also 
planning a Christmas Tree Plantation with senior 
troops in the city. 
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CATONSVILLE, MARYLAND Thanks to Kiwanians in 
this community, youngsters in Catonsville have a 
Little Baseball League. The idea for this activity 
came from Williamsport, Pennsylvania, where a Lit- 
tle League is flourishing. This is the first Little 
League in Maryland, although this brand of baseball 
is played elsewhere along the Atlantic Coast. 

The plan modified baseball to the physical capabil- 
ities of eight to twelve-year-olds. Games are limited 
to six innings; a batter can’t go to first after the 
catcher drops a third strike; a base runner can’t 
leave the bag until the ball has reached the batter; 
and all players wear “sneakers” to eliminate the 
danger of spiking. Each team has uniforms, and 
players are bought and traded as in the major 
leagues. Bargaining is done with credits furnished 
to each team manager. 

The Kiwanis Club of Catonsville has brought three 
other service clubs into the sponsorship of the Little 
League. Nearly $1000 has been provided by these 
civic organizations for this year’s Little League ac- 
tivities. (Pictures on this page show the game be- 
tween the Kiwanis and Lion-sponsored teams. Right, 
High School Principal Taylor Johnston throws out 
the first ball.) 
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JASPER, INDIANA It was no trick for the Kiwanis 
Club of Jasper to sell tickets for the latest annual 
Wildcat Dinner, given each year in honor of the 
Jasper High School basketball team. It was hard, 
however, to find a room large et.ough for the crowd 
that wanted to come! The lucky 400 who were able 
to get tickets enjoyed a banquet and witnessed 
presentation of the annual Kiwanis Sportsmanship 
Awards and individual trophies to the players. 

OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN In cooperation with the 
Kiwanis Club of Oconomowoc, twenty-eight Future 
Farmers of America are planting 2500 seedlings. 

CHURCH LANE, PENNSYLVANIA A speaker told 
members of this club that her organization—the 
Polio Parents’ Club—needed help in its rehabilita- 
tion work with victims of infantile paralysis. Crip- 
pled children were receiving water therapy at a 
private swimming pool, and the kids had no place 
to change clothes and remove braces. So the 
Kiwanians staged a musical called, “Spring Toons.” 
The proceeds were more than enough to pay for a 
dressing room. 

. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA Kiwanians in St. Peters- 
burg have worked out a “Youth Investment Shares” 
scheme for financing their activities. 

Upon donating to the club’s welfare fund, Kiwa- 
nians receive one dollar shares of youth investment 
stock. All funds are deposited in a Youth Investment 
and Shares Account, which can be used only for 
underprivileged children and boys and girls work. 
Contributors can take federal income tax deduc- 
tions for these charitable contributions. 

BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY  Kiwanians in Bardstown 
were successful again. Their third annual minstrel 
show was as popular as the others, and this public 
approval produced more money for the club’s 
activity fund. 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK At the Brooklyn Dodgers’ 
training camp this spring, rookie Art Morgan 
decided to take a swim. He was caught by a heavy 
undertow, pulled out to sea, and badly cut by a 
barnacle-crusted piling. 

Teammate Gene Hermanski rescued Morgan. As a 
reward for this valor, and his sportsmanship on the 
diamond, Gene received a sterling silver tray from 
the Kiwanis Club of Brooklyn. 

PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS High school athletes have 
always gotten more attention than band musicians, 
but the Kiwanis Club of Park Ridge has helped 
equalize the glory. The Kiwanians bought gold pins 
for all musicians with four-year service records. 
All three-year musicians were given certificates of 
recognition. Parents attended the presentation, 
which will be repeated next year. 

This club also helped Park Ridge enjoy its Fourth 
of July by sponsoring a children’s decorated vehicle 
section in the holiday parade. Twenty-eight prizes 
were offered to the youngsters, and their appearance 
was the high point of the parade. 

STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN This club’s large-scale 
tree-planting program, carried out by individual 
members, has distributed 10,000 seedlings. 

MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA Big name athletes at- 

tended the Martinsville club’s benefit golf exhibi- 

tion: Byron Nelson, Peggy Kirk, John David and 

Alice O’Neal. The exhibition, which drew golfers 

from throughout southern Indiana, netted the 


Martinsville Kiwanians about $700 for their ac- 
tivities. 


THE END 
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Ture Miami Beacn High School Key Club at Miami 
Beach, Florida, has developed an adaptation of the 
“Stop the Music” radio program for their school dances. 
During the course of the evening, contestants participate 
in identifying tunes. Prizes are offered in the forms of 
a school annual and gifts from local stores. . . . Incoming 
high school students at Spring City, Pennsylvania are 
benefiting from vocational tests which the Key Club 
at Spring City High School is sponsoring. The club gave 
such tests to all eighth grade pupils in order to guide 
them in their selection of proper high school courses. 
... Key Clubbers at Hope High School, Hope, Arkansas, 
assumed charge of the snack bar at the Kiwanis-spon- 
sored youth center and sold soft drinks, candy, gum 
and similar refreshments Friday and Saturday nights. 


Suetsy Hicu Scuoot at Shelbyville, Kentucky is tidier 
now that Key Clubbers there have taken over the task 
of placing trash receptacles in the school yards and 
paper towel dispensers in the washrooms. . . . The first 
place winners of the Key Club International annual 
achievement contest, the Key Club of Baton Rouge High 
School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, netted more than $500 
from the sale of a school directory which they compiled 
and distributed. This lively group also made banners 
for assemblies, aided the safety program and decorated 
the community center for dances. .. . When a student 
is absent from Brighton High School at Brighton, Massa- 
chusetts, members of the Key Club “hospitality” commit- 
tee visit each patient and bring him a gift. 


A uicH scoot student of La Grange, Georgia is being 
designated “Citizen of the Month” and presented with 
a certificate by the Key Club of La Grange High School 
as one of its major projects. This award is based on ex- 


cellence in some phase of school activity or scholarship. 

Key Clubbers of Chincoteague High School at 
Chincoteague, Virginia spread sand on the school play- 
ground to make it more level for ball games which are 
played there all year. 


THE END 





Logan, West Virginia Key Clubbers and their dates at the 
Logan Kiwanis club’s twenty-fifth anniversary celebration. 
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b Marry Wrecanp, past governor of the Capital District Chamber of Commerce, Ministerial Association, City 
e and member of the Kiwanis Club of Washington, D.C., Council, Kiwanis, Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
le has been elected president of the eighty-three-year-old | Woman’s Club. 
Ss. Metropolis Building Association. His grandfather helped 
S, organize this association in 1866, and his father served Lice many orner twins, the Swints of Portland, Oregon 
= as its president. have common interests. But unlike any other twin 
m. e brothers, this year both are serving as presidents of 
S ran Musuat, star player of the St. Louis Cardinal base- their Kiwanis clubs! Roy heads the Southwest Hills 
ball team, recently joined the Kiwanis Club of Hampton group and Ted is president of the Kiwanis Club of 
21 Village in St. Louis, Missouri. Portland. Both men are working to make this year’s 
sk Pacific-Northwest District convention a big success; 
id Governor Michael Paul Smith and his wife were hon- and Roy has pledged to his brother that every member 
st ored recently at a dance given by the clubs of the Capital of the Southwest Hills club would attend the convention, 
m District’s third division. scheduled for September 4-6 in Portland. 
iv 
00 Epwarp M. Sutuertanp, president of the Kiwanis Club FF irry-rurer Kiwanians from the cities of Hillsborough, 
od of Las Cruces, New Mexico, is studying in Washington, Burlingame, San Mateo and San Carlos, California at- 
‘ D.C. to become a military attaché in New Delhi, India. tended a recent airplane induction ceremony, 20,000 
od feet above Yosemite National Park. Flying conditions 
nt Tue new Kiwanis Club of Warwick, Rhode Island re- were perfect, and the Kiwanians were in the air for one 
“i cently received its charter from Governor Arthur L. hour and twenty minutes. 
a May of the New England District. This affair was un- 
usual because the club was organized by the governor’s QGeorcr WarTSON, superintendent of schools at Wauwa- 
son, C. Arthur May. He is now president of the young tosa, Wisconsin and a member of the Wauwatosa club, 
1s club. has been appointed superintendent of schools for Wis- 
th consin. 
ol Autce Gatton of Madisonville, Kentucky has the same 
“i interest in community service as her husband, Harper, Tunery-one years of service to the 4-H Club movement 
. past president of Kiwanis International. She directs won Kiwanian Harry C. Seymour of the Corvallis, Ore- 
at children’s choruses, is active in church musical circles, gon club a silver award from 4-H Club headquarters in 
and has led the town’s crippled children’s fund drives. Washington, D.C. He is one of four state officials and 
sia For this activity, Harper’s wife received an award from _ eleven civic leaders to receive the award. Harry has also 
mal the civic organizations in Madisonville, which annually received a superior service award from the United States 
cite the outstanding man and woman of the community. Department of Agriculture for his work with rural youth. 
She was chosen by representatives of Rotary, Lions, THE END 











In true Hawaiian fashion, members of the Kiwanis Club of Maui observed the second anniversary of their charter night. 
The feast they enjoyed is called “a luau”, and it was eaten according to a one-hundred-year-old custom of the islands. 
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This little fellow is 
fighting to win the strength 
other kids consider 
natural. Neighbors and 
friends are helping him 

by supporting a public 
institution where treatment 
is given to whoever needs 
care, regardless of the 
parents’ ability to pay. 
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Good equipment at the Portsmouth 
Rehabilitation Center helps handicapped 
children in their struggle for 

survival and equality. All of this 
assistance is provided by a community 
which believes in caring for its own. 





















By ROTH WYRICK 


VER THE Door of the Portsmouth, 

New Hampshire Rehabilitation 
Center are the words, “A man is 
never so tall as when he stoops to 
help a child.” 

According to this truism, Kiwani- 
ans in the Portsmouth area should be 
as tall as the heavens, because their 
planning, hard work and money have 
done much to create this magnifi- 
cently-equipped institution, 
many crippled children are regaining 
health. The center is a happy place 
singing and laughter ring out as they 
do in any school. And bright, cheery 
faces, smiling over many kinds of 
interesting work, belong to patients 
who not long ago were unable to do 
anything without help. In fact, quite 
a few of the 250 handicapped people 
who have been treated at the center 
now possess the physical and mental 
ability to care for theselves. 

The idea for this four-year-old 
project came from a crippled girl 
who told Kiwanians how much 
Portsmouth needed a rehabilitation 


where 


Community action is the American way 


to provide free medical care. 


Tall as the Heavens 





center to assist handicapped people 
in their struggle for survival and 
equality. Even with the best of help, 
the girl pointed out, this is a monu- 
mental task. Little Joey is a good 
illustration of what she meant. 

Joey, a victim of cerebral palsy, is 
five years old. An injury to his cen- 
tral nervous system prevents the lad 
from talking or controlling his arms 
and legs. When first admitted to the 
center for treatment in 1947, Joey 
was utterly helpless—unable even to 
hold up his head. Since then, he has 
gotten better. A tricycle has been 
remodeled for Joey, and now he is 
able to pedal it a few feet. Medics 
who keep a close watch on his prog- 
ress are pleased with the boy’s im- 
provement. They know, however, 
that it will take years of careful 
training before Joey can live without 
help. 

People who are interested in un- 
fortunates like Joey pay for treat- 
ments that many parents cannot 
afford. This is not mere charity; it is 
a common sense investment in 
America. For the nation can be no 
stronger than its people. Public edu- 
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cation, supported by the taxes of 
bachelors as well as fathers, is a 
similar admission that equality of 
opportunity is everyone’s concern. 

Could the people in Washington, 
D.C. have given Joey as much good 
attention as he received from the 
people of Portsmouth? Or would 
Marilyn have fared as well under 
socialized medicine? Marilyn lived a 
normal life until she entered sixth 
grade and contracted a disease that 
kept her from using her hands and 
feet. The girl came to the center, 
where she received regular occupa- 
tional therapy treatments. After 
three years of good care, she has 
gone back to school. 

An institution created by neigh- 
bors directed her recovery, just as 
other community-built and spon- 
sored institutions have helped many 
unfortunates. But the current clamor 
for government intervention in med- 
icine is proof that not enough Amer- 


_icans have helped their neighbors 


who need but can’t afford medical 
care. That’s why Kiwanians’ role in 
building and maintaining the center 
is a model for all community leaders 
to follow. Here’s how Kiwanians are 
making the institution successful. 

Each year the Kiwanis Club of 
Portsmouth contributes at least $2000 
to the center and gives a Christmas 
party for the patients and staff. Be- 
sides these activities, Kiwanians take 
part in administering the center—ten 
of the twenty-nine center directors 
are Kiwanians. This _institution’s 
president, treasurer and chairmen of 
the building, transportation, equip- 
ment, publicity and medical advisory 
committees are Kiwanians. A num- 
ber of service clubbers and their 
wives also serve on the center’s vol- 
unteer committee and the motor 
corps, which brings in patients. 

While the institution was being 
built, Kiwanians contributed a great 
deal of time and materials. And Ki- 
wanis enlists community support for 
the center through large charity auc- 
tions, to which most local merchants 
contribute. 

Not content with these efforts, 
Portsmouth Kiwanians have given 
$1000 to a hopsital which was in- 
spired by the center. 

This is how Kiwanis is proving 
that government doesn’t have to pay 
the nation’s doctor bills. Americans 
have always believed in independ- 
ence, and so, the Portsmouth peo- 
ple’s method of solving their own 
problems is the American way. After 
all, each community knows its needs 
and can supply them better than dis- 
tant bureaucrats! THE END 
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Above, three handicapped children receive individual instruction from 


workers trained in occupational therapy. Patients at the Portsmouth Center 


are lucky to receive such unusually detailed supervision. 





This retarded girl works with an instructor provided by her 


community. Because the people have a direct concern for every patient, 


the center offers better care than many tax-supported institutions, 





Helping a youngster regain her coordination, this therapist is 








symbolic of the town of Portsmouth, which takes a personal interest in 


the plight of children like the one shown above. 
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id th Clubs 


{nniversary 
October 2 
October 8 
October 11 


Spartanburg, So. Car. 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Lake Charles, La. 


Greensboro, No. Car. October = 
Jacksonville, Fla...... October 2 

Muskogee, Okla..... October 25 
Anderson, Ind. October 27 
La Crosse, Wis. October 27 


October 31 
October 31 
October 1-15 


Galesburg, Ill. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





I 
O) th Anniversary Clubs 


Elma, Wash. October 6 
Highland Park, Calif. October 6 
Monett, Mo. October 7 


Providence, Ky. October 10 
South Bend. W ashington. October 14 
Escondido, Calif. .....October 17 
Manassas, Va. ...October 17 
Cuyahoga Falls, October 22 
Barberton, Ohio October 28 


E&J Folding 
WHEEL CHAIRS 


, IDEAL FOR CLUB USE 


Keep E & J Chairs 
and Walkers on 
hand for 
temporarily 


Ohio 






mem- 
bers 
or permanently 
disabled. 
Manufacturers of the 
new revolutionary WING FOLDING 
ALUMINUM eevanen 





ur nearest Cealer o 


’ Folds to 10inches 
EVEREST & JENNINGS Dept. 83 


761 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


YES, beautiful bronze tablets | 


cost less than you think! 


Let us show you how one 
of the country’s largest 
plants devoted exclusively 
to bronze tablet work can 
give you the finest quality 
at lowest prices! WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG! 
© prompt mail service « 
© free sketches 


HONOR ROLLS * AWARDS 
TESTIMONIALS 
BUILDING SIGNS 


"Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicx N 
570 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 12, N.Y 


“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Speaker's Stands Cast Bronze Bells 

Luncheon Badges - Flags & Banners 

Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
end for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


See yo 




































Television Troubles 

Television is causing public officials 
headaches these days. Not because of 
eyestrain, but because TV antennae are 
usually mounted on poles or towers— 
likely targets for lightning. Thus, TV 
antennae are fire hazards. There is also 
a possibility that aerials may fall in high 
winds, dropping across power lines or 
injuring persons or property. 

To avoid such mishaps, several cities 
are considering regulations for aerials. 
Miami’s proposed code would require 
permits and city inspection when the 
aerials are installed. Poles would be 
limited to a height of twelve feet and 
capable of withstanding wind up to 200 
miles an hour. Petaluma, California and 
Jackson and Muskegon Heights, Michi- 
gan also are considering regulations of 
television aerials. 

In Boston the electrical inspection 
division regulations of the fire depart- 
ment cover the construction of televi- 
sion antennae, masts and grounding 
conductors. Other Massachusetts cities 
have adopted similar regulations. 

TV also poses problems for public 
housing managers. Their quandary: 
Shall public housing tenants be forbid- 
den to have TV sets because they are 
luxuries? Housing officials usually hesi- 
tate to regiment tenants. In Baltimore 
public housing units, however, permis- 
sion to have TV sets must be obtained 
in writing. Before approval of such a 
request, the tenants’ income is checked 
to see that he is not exceeding the al- 
lowable maximum salary range estab- 
lished for occupancy of low-rent units. 
The tenant and a representative of the 
company installing the set must certify 
that installation will be in line with 
specifications set forth by the housing 
authority. 

The only conditions set up by the 
Chicago and Detroit housing authorities 
is that the sets be equipped with inside 
aerials. 


FEPC 
Richmond, California is the seventh city 
to adopt a fair employment practices 
code prohibiting discrimination on ac- 
count of race, creed or color in hiring by 
the city or its contract and franchise 
holders. The code provides a penalty of 
$500 or six months in jail for violators. 
In 1945 Chicago became the first city 
in the nation to adopt a fair employment 
practices law. The Chicago ordinance 
applies to both public and private em- 
ployers, as do the statutes of Philadel- 
phia and Minneapolis. 


Philadelphia’s FEPC ordinance de- 


clares it is an “exercise of the police 
power of the City of Philadelphia in 
order to promote the general welfare, 
safety, peace, health and prosperity,” 
and includes labor unions and employ- 
ment agencies in its coverage. The ordi- 
nance is administered by a fair employ- 
ment practices commission. 

The Minneapolis ordinance prohibits 
discriminatory practices in employment 
and forbids labor unions to limit mem- 
bership on the basis of race, color, creed 
or national origin. The ordinance estab- 
lished a commission on job discrimina- 
tion, and provides for a $100 fine or 
ninety days imprisonment for violators. 
The Milwaukee and Phoenix fair em- 
ployment acts apply to the city and its 
contracting agencies. Cincinnati’s law 
applies to city employees only. 

Ten states have FEPC laws. The laws 
are strong in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Mex- 
ico, Washington, Oregon and Rhode 
Island because commissions administer 
them and legal sanctions are provided 
in case of violation. The FEPC laws of 
Wisconsin and Indiana are largely edu- 
cational and provide no penalties for 
violators. 


Off-Street Parking 


A recent study by the American Muni- 
cipal Association reveals that munici- 
palities are stepping up off-street parking 
site programs. Last month, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan opened a three-tiered parking 
structure providing space for 241 cars in 
its central parking district. Construction 
was financed by two special revenue 
bond issues to be retired from parking 
meter and lot revenue. 

Kansas City, Kansas used its power of 
eminent domain to acquire parking sites 
with a capacity of 645 cars. Purchase 
and development of the lots cost nearly 
$400,000, eighty per cent of which was 
assessed against benefited property in 
the neighborhood. The remaining twenty 
per cent came from general tax funds. 

In Garden City, New York rear alley 
property was acquired by condemnation 
for use as free parking lots. The cost of 
the land was assessed against business 
and apartment property benefited. 

The realization that curb parking is 
not free also has spurred some cities to 
provide off-street parking. A 1942 study 
revealed that the city’s capital invest- 
ment is $1193 for each parking space on 
street right-of-ways, assuming land 
value of the right-of-way to be five dol- 
lars a square foot and pavement cost six 
dollars a square yard. THE END 
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By JIMMIE FIDLER 











= want to know in ad- 
vance whether a picture is techni- 
cally good, well cast, interestingly 
staged and entertaining, educational 
or gripping. The newspaper and 
other magazine reviews tell us all 
this. But Kiwanians, interested in 
youth welfare, character building and 
good citizenship—and members in 
many instances of school and church 
boards—want to know, above all, 
whether a picture is morally and 








spiritually elevating or degrading. 
Either of these classifications often 
more than compensates for other 
qualities. 

With this in mind, your editors 
have planned a movie review depart- 
ment specifically for Kiwanians—and 
then asked Jimmie Fidler, the best 
qualified person in the business, to 
conduct it. Besides being a well- 
known motion picture critic of long 
standing, Mr. Fidler has been mili- 
tant in behalf of morality in the 
movie industry both on and off the 
screen ever since he began reviewing 
pictures in 1934. His interest in 
youth welfare is well known. He is 
president and originator of National 
Kids’ Day Foundation. 

His Kiwanis reviews will place 
pictures in only two categories— 
those that have a good moral effect 
on their audience and those that do 
not. He will use no bells, no stars, 
no points or other comparisons to 
show technical or other merit—just 
thumbs up if the pictures should be 
attended, thumbs down, if not. “To 
see or not to see”—that is the ques- 
tion. —F. B. S. 








PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Once in a blue moon Hollywood comes 
up with a motion picture worthy of the 
description, “inspiring.” Just such a 
movie is “COME TO THE STABLE,” 
co-starring Loretta Young and Celeste 
Holm, with Hugh Marlowe and Elsa 
Lanchester heading an impressive sup- 
porting cast. In this story of two French 
nuns who come to America to found a 
children’s hospital, 20th Century-Fox 
offers an utterly charming movie of re- 
ligious faith and devotion, fashioned in 
the fine tradition of “Bells of St. Mary’s” 
and “Going My Way.” It combines de- 
lightful, frothy humor with the heart- 
tugging appeal of religious inspiration. 
Both Miss Young and Miss Holm show 
convincing sincerity in their roles of 
the two spirited nuns and, at the same 
time, provide some of the year’s most 
uproarious comedy as they bounce 
around the streets of New York in a 
jeep. Not since Ingrid Bergman donned 
boxing gloves in “Bells of St. Mary’s” 
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has there been a scene to compare with 
Celeste Holm playing a rousing game of 
tennis in her cumbersome nun’s cowl. 
From beginning to end, this movie is 
sheer enchantment, produced and played 
in a completely wholesome and refresh- 
ing manner. 

The story opens with the two young 
nuns arriving, from their French abbey, 
in the little New England community of 
Bethlehem. They move in on Elsa Lan- 
chester, a fluttery, spinster artist, and 
promptly divulge plans to build a hos- 
pital on a neighboring hill, unmindful 
of the fact that they have neither the 
bishop’s permission nor the necessary 
funds. Motivated by their great faith, 
the two sisters set out to persuade a 
hard-shelled New York gambler to do- 
nate the ground and, in a scene that 
tingles with heart-throb and rings with 
laughter, they acquire the deed to the 
property. Their next obstacle is a song- 
writing, country gentleman, played by 
Hugh Marlowe, who has strenuous ob- 
jections to their plans to disturb his 


peace and quiet. Eventually, Marlowe 
relents and comes to their assistance. 
The picture ends with a heart stirring 
dedication of their projected hospital. 


“ANNA LUCASTA,” star- 

ring Paulette Goddard, with 

John Ireland and Oscar 

Homolka, should never have 

been filmed. Like its Broad- 

way counterpart, the movie is lurid and 

unpleasant to the extreme, and its im- 

moral plot is completely objectionable 

for youngsters of any age. The story 

deals with a woman of the streets and 

the distasteful ramifications of her ugly 

home-life. It’s an absolute MUST NOT 
for children. 


Musical comedies, by and 
large, provide the most fer- 
tile field for producing 
family-type entertainment. 
“NEPTUNE'S DAUGH- 
TER” is no exception, and for pure, 
nonsensical fun, it outranks most of its 
competitors so far this year. Red Skel- 
ton, as the lunkhead of the piece, has a 
hey-day and, in the climactic comedy 
scene, turns a polo match into an 
hilarious riot. Esther Williams splashes 
about prettily in a swimming pool, 
Ricardo Montalban sings, dances and 
swims with equal vigor and ability, and 
Keenan Wynn and Betty Garrett com- 
bine to create some really top-notch 
fun. The kids will love it—as who 
wouldn't. 


: “ROPE OF SAND,” star- 
] ring Burt Lancaster, Paul 

Henreid, Claude Rains and 

Corinne Calvet, is tough and 

brutal and certainly not for 
children. The action centers around a 
diamond mining area in the African 
desert, which is ruled over by a sadis- 
tic, brutal despot, played by Henreid. 
The hero of the picture, Lancaster, has 
returned to the mines following a two- 
year exile, and is intent on revenging 
his cruel treatment, as well as recover- 
ing a fabulous vein of diamonds he had 
previously unearthed. He finally wins 
out on both counts, but only after a 
half-dozen reels of the most torturous 
beatings ever recorded on the screen. 
Home is the best place for women and 
children when this movie comes to 
town. 


“RED, HOT AND BLUE” 

is pure pandemonium, but 

| it is without objections 
morally, and, all in all, sums 

up to better-than-average 
entertainment. That bouncing bundle of 
rambunctious energy, Betty Hutton, 
crackles like a firecracker in this musi- 
cal comedy that is perfectly tailored for 
her. It’s the story of a stage-struck kid 
who falls in love with the director of a 
little theater group (Victor Mature), 
and finally gets her big publicity break 
as the result of witnessing a murder. 
She’s held as a hostage, but is rescued 
in a slam-bang, slapstick scene that 
makes everything end very happily. 
The kids should eat it up. THE END 
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LETTERS 
(From page 2) 


tions article for any business. It is so 
good that we would like to use it in one 
of our coming issues of Consumer 
Finance News. 
Paul L. Selby, Kiwanian 
Executive Vice President 
National Consumer Finance Association 
Washington 5, D. C. 
... 1 wonder if it would be possible to 
secure permission to reprint the article, 
“A ‘Nice’ Customer,” by Ruby Greene? 
I would like to reproduce this for com- 
plimentary distribution to the retailers 
of this city. 

M. V. Chesnut, Manager 

CJVI 

Victoria, British Columbia 
...I1 would like very much to reprint 
in full in the Woodward & Lothrop in- 
ternal house organ, the Woodlothian, the 

. [have just read the article, “A ‘Nice’ 
Customer,” by Ruby Greene 

Mrs. Julia M. Lee 
Woodward & Lothrop 
Washington, D. C. 
.. I have just read the article, “A ‘Nice’ 
Customer,” and was very much im- 
pressed by the good that it teaches. If 
it is possible, I would like your permis- 
sion to reproduce this page, as a timely 
reminder, to be sent to all of our sales 
people who come in contact with the 
public. 
Charles M. Cawley 
Director of Advertising 
Beneficial Management Corporation 
Newark, New Jersey 
2 We would like to reprint a con- 
densation of the article, “A ‘Nice’ Custo- 
mer,” by Ruby Greene. 
M. A. Shallat, Editorial Director 
Publishers Digest, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Introducing the Author 
Who is Ruby Greene? Her article, 
“A ‘Nice’ Customer,” in your July issue 
is worthy of especial note. All the more 
so as business moves toward a buyers 
market. It is pertinent to everybody’s 
business, whether you are selling goods 
or services, too. 
Larmar R. Stanley 
Director of Instruction 
Newport News Public Schools 
Newport News, Virginia 

Reader Stanley’s letter was forwarded 
to Miss Greene, an author who was un- 
known to us. Her letter to him follows. 

Thank you for your interest in 
my article, “A ‘Nice’ Customer.” I wish 
I could answer your question, “Who is 
Ruby Greene?” by quoting citations 
from Who’s Who. But I am afraid all I 
can say is that I’m just about like the 
person depicted in the article. 

I notice that you are connected with 
schools and instruction. So once was I. 
But a few years ago I was informed 
by a scowling employee of the Los 
Angeles Board of Education that 
“schoolteachers were a dime a dozen 
and that they never expected to run 
out of them.” Believe me, those were 
his exact words. But I have now lived 
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to see the day when the Los Angeles 
daily papers are plastered with appeals 
for more people to take up teaching. 

I think that those people who have 


stayed with teaching have done so 
against unbelievable odds and hard- 
ship. I come from a_ schoolteaching 


family, and I know. I think that we 
have never been more in need of under- 
standing help in schools. The plight of 
our youth is a sad thing, but it would 
be worse if we had not had a particular- 
ly self-sacrificing group of savants who 
were willing to forego the materialistic 
in favor of their calling. 

I admire them, but I was not one of 
them. I got scared when they told me 
that in Los Angeles, and instead was 
at different times a stenographer, a 
waitress, a housemaid, a _ storekeeper, 
date-packer, cook and hairwasher. Once 
I was an assistant editor of a cow mag- 
azine—for two days. Then I discovered 
that “bossy” was not a benign four- 
footer, but Mama who didn’t like 
blondes. Since then I have confined my 
adventures in the writing world to try- 
ing to “break in” freelancing. 

Thank you again for your favorable 
comment. 

Ruby Greene 

1145-D Cherry Avenue 

Long Beach, California 
And here is Miss Green’s reply to our 
letter.—The Editors. 

. . I feel very proud to have had by 
first article published in your magazine. 
I enjoyed reading that copy as well as 
the others you sent me. This is more 
than I can say about some of the “big 
slicks.” I especially liked that article 
by Roe Fulkerson, “He Ain’t Heavy; 
He’s My Brother.” I thought that was as 
sensitive and fine a piece of writing as 
I have ever read. It made my feel as 
I read it that writing is still a 
thing that comes from the heart—and 
not altogether technique. 

Ruby Greene. 


great 


Another Reprint from July 
. . . We shall appreciate your authority 
to use excerpts from article entitled, 
“Grass Roots Business School,” by Ross 
L. Holman on pages 9 and 10 of the 
July issue in our Membership Publica- 
tion Bulletin. 
H. B. Brewer, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer 
Springfield Production Credit Ass’n. 
Springfield, Tennessee 
And Another 
I wonder if you would permit me 
to use the article, “Crime Does Pay,” 
from the July issue of your magazine 
in a future issue of our PTA magazine, 
giving due credit, of course. 
Margetta Jung, Editor 
Texas Parent-Teacher 
Austin, Texas 
And Another 
. . . May I have your permission to 
duplicate Dr. Adam R. Gilliland’s article 
in the July magazine entitled, “A Need 
for the Masculine Touch.” 
Earl H. Hanson, Superintendent 
Rock Island Public Schools 
Rock Island, Illinois 
... I enjoyed the article, “A Need for 
the Masculine Touch,” by Dr. Adam R. 


Gilliland in the July issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. America is facing a 
momentous problem in not securing 
well-qualified men teachers to guide the 
educational destinies of youngsters. But 
we shall not have men teachers in the 
elementary grades until society places 
the correct emphasis upon the teachers’ 
standing in the community, and this 
shall not be obtained for money alone, 
but must come with a personal feeling 
of the individual teacher that he is 
respected and what he is doing in the 
elementary school is appreciated. 
Fred Melton, Kiwanian 
Gallup, New Mexico 

... I have just received the July issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine and find in it 
an article called, “A Need for the Mas- 
culine Touch,” by Dr. Adam R. Gilli- 
land. I would like to know if you would 
permit me to use that article in my 
Lafayette County Bulletin. 

Paul F. Gleiter, Kiwanian 

County Superintendent of Schools 

Darlington, Wisconsin 


And Another 

. . . Highroad, a journal of religion for 
youth in The Methodist Church, would 
like very much to reprint an article 
from the July 1949 issue of your mag- 
azine. We think that “World Unity for 
World Government,” by David S. Boyer, 
is a very good statement of this most 
important problem and that it would 
be very illuminating to our high school 
readers. 

Wyatt Jones, Assistant Editor 

The Methodist Church 

Editorial Division-Board of Education 

Nashville 2, Tennessee 
And Another 
. . . May we have permission to reprint 
the article on the National Anthem in 
the July issue of your magazine? 

David V. Felts 
Editorial Page Editor 
The Herald 
Decatur, Illinois 
And Another 
...I would like to congratulate your 
magazine on the fine article entitled, 
“Crime Does Pay,” by Calvin T. Ryan. 
It is highly encouraging to see such a 
forthright presentation on such a timely 
subject. All indications show that the 
publishers of the comic magazines such 
as described by Mr. Ryan will increase. 

I might say in this connection that I 
have enjoyed and profited by a number 
of the studies presented in The Kiwanis 
Magazine principally those which appeal 
and concern themselves with youth. For 
these and for many other fine articles 
which appear regularly I express my 
heartiest congratulations. 

Rev. James P. Conroy, Kiwanian 
Associate Editor Our Sunday Visitor 
Huntington, Indiana 
... We enjoyed reading the timely 
article by Ruby Greene entitled, “A 
‘Nice’ Customer.” 

The message brought home in Miss 
Greene’s story is particularly apt today 
and we are anxious to publish it for 
release to the service station employees 
of our organization. We should appre- 

(See LETTERS page 53) 
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REWARD IS OF 


A MAN I KNOW has that almost 
unique combination of qualities 
which gives the impression of his 
never hurrying, of his always having 
time for anything or anyone. He is 
as much an all-round athlete as any 
middle-aged businessman can be: 
squash, tennis, handball, golf, swim- 
ming, riding, half a dozen other 
sports. And, oddly enough, he excels 
at all of them. He often wins when he 
plays bridge, no matter how poor a 
player his partner happens to be. 
And when he plays social games re- 
quiring no partner, the odds would 
seem to be very one-sided in his 
favor. And, as you can guess, he is 
outstandingly successful in both 
business and marriage. 
When I asked him what his form- 








ula is, he smiled that slow, infecti- 





NO IMPORTANCE 


ous grin, puffed at his pipe a few 
moments, and replied: 

“It certainly isn’t luck, and it’s not 
exactly a formula. I guess you might 
say it’s my father. Too bad you 
didn’t know the old gentleman. . 

“Yes?” I prompted. 

“Yep. I think he spent the first 
seventeen or eighteen years of my 
life building up my confidence in him 
to such an extent that I'd pay atten- 
tion to what he called ‘One Lesson.’ 
He’d mention it every once in a 
while. ‘Son,’ he’d tell me, ‘I’m going 
to give you One Lesson one of these 
days. It’s the only teachin’ I’m ever 
goin’ to do, far as you’re concerned. 
Think I'll leave th’ rest up to your 
mother and your teachers’.” 

“What was that lesson?” I asked. 

“Well, it’s a funny thing, but the 


old gentleman kept mentioning it 
like that for years—that was all I 
could get him to say. As I got older 
I sort of figured it was some kind of 
a stall . that he didn’t want to 
preach to me for fear I wouldn’t look 
up to him so much and that there 
wasn’t any One Lesson.” 

“But was there?” 

“You bet your life there was! He 
was just waiting until he figured I 
had sense enough to absorb it. I was 
about seventeen, I think. Anyhow, it 
was my last year in high school and 
I was on the football team. I hoped 
I'd be captain and—well, I wasn’t, 
and I took it pretty hard. I moped 
around home until my Dad pinned 
me down for the reason. When I 
told him, he invited me into his study 
and closed the door. 

“ “Guess it’s about time for my One 
Lesson, Son,’ he said. Considering 
the build-up he’d been giving me for 
years, it was a pretty short one.” He 
lapsed into silence, evidently think- 
ing back across the years. 

“But the lesson?” I almost whis- 
pered. 

“Just never to try to be top man 
in anything. Go into everything with 
the idea that just living is fun. Enjoy 
everything it’s worth your trouble to 
tackle—whether it’s work or play. 
Do things for the sheer joy of it. 

“And it’s a funny thing: Just about 
as soon as I quit trying to be firstest 
with the mostest, more and better 
things began to fall into my lap. I’ve 
enjoyed ’em, sure—but do you know, 
it honestly doesn’t make one bit of 
difference to me! I so thoroughly 
enjoy just about everything I do 
that a reward at the end isn’t of much 


importance.” —Mary Alkus 








OUTLINE 
(From page 25) 


the recipient of the Diamond Key 
Award for 1945 of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teaching Certified Public 
Accountants “for distinguished con- 
tribution to the literature of account- 
ing and auditing.” 

He sets the pace and furnishes the 
example for both students and pro- 
fessors. He is known as a prodigious 
worker. He arrives at his desk at 
7:30 in the morning and is busy with 
correspondence accumulated the day 
before until 8:30. From 8:30 until 
five o’clock in the afternoon he is 
engaged in interviews with students, 
university committees, alumni, and 
administrative details required of 
one who directs a staff of twenty full- 
time resident professors. 

At five o’clock he leaves his office, 
but not his work. Evenings, prac- 
tically without exception, are spent 
at home with briefcase and desk, in a 
library overlooking his garden. His 
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library is characterized by what you 
would expect of a man with as varie- 
gated a career as Hugh Jackson’s— 
comfortable-looking furniture, well- 
used typewriter, a collection of auto- 
graphed books of which he has some 
one hundred and fifty titles, and walls 
spotted with pictures. Notable among 
them are photographs reminiscent of 
his years in Kiwanis. 

Of those years, numbering twenty- 
two, during which he has served as 
president of the Palo Alto club 
(1937), governor of the California- 
Nevada District (1942), member of 
the International Board of Trustees, 
Executive and Finance Committees, 
and as International treasurer, Dean 
Jackson states that Kiwanis and its 
ideals have been his one consuming 
avocation. George King, secretary of 
the International president’s own 
club, says that Dean Jackson can 
look back to 100 per cent attendance 
for fifteen years. 

President Hugh is a member of the 
Methodist Church in Palo Alto, but 


his associations tie him closer to the 
non-denominational campus church. 
The Reverend Paul Covey Johnston, 
chaplain of the University and a 
warm personal friend, says that Dean 
Jackson is tireless in his sponsorship 
of students’ Christian activities. 

For relaxation Hugh lists his occa- 
sional duck shooting forays into Sac- 
ramento Valley and his membership 
in San Francisco’s famous Bohemian 
Club. He recalls with pleasure the 
several times he has attended the 
Bohemian Grove Encampment in the 
3600 acres of redwoods north of San 
Francisco. 

One other thing. Hugh is an avid 
collector of match cases, his treasure 
trove consisting of more than 2500 
perfect specimens—not a single dog- 
eared one nor any with even a single 
match missing. With the thousands 
of miles he will travel and the count- 
less new places he will visit, the pres- 
ident of Kiwanis International ex- 
pects to pick up a lot of new ones 
this year! THE END 
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Maxy YEARS ago, a lad with an eye 
to his own future answered an adver- 
tisement in a Boston newspaper, 
asking for a young man to work as 
understudy to a financial statistician. 
It was a blind ad, and his applica- 
tion got no reply. That was exactly 
the kind of job he wanted, so he 
waited a week, wrote a second appli- 
cation. Still no answer. He sent his 
third letter three days later. This 
time he waited only two days; he 
wanted that job. 

So he left the small Massachusetts 
town where he lived and went to 
Boston. When he got there, he asked 
the postmaster the name of the 
holder of the box number to which 
he had been sending his unanswered 
applications. That information, of 
course, could not be given him—but 
this young man had the tenacity and 
imagination that go places. He staked 
himself out beside that post office 
box. No one went near it all day or 
all evening. Early the next morning 
he was back again. Then, sure 
enough, a clerk opened the box and 
took out the mail. The lad followed 
him to his office, a firm of brokers, 





FIRST STEP 


trailed him right in and asked for 
the president of the company. 

That gentleman’s secretary received 
him, asking the usual questions: did 
he have an appointment, and if not, 
what was the nature of his business? 

“I came in reply to your ad for 
someone to learn financial statistics.” 

The secretary looked puzzled. “But 
our ad gave only a post office box 
number! How “sald 

“T’'ll tell your boss how I found 
him,” the young man _ interrupted 
firmly. 

“Just a minute,” she replied, and 
disappeared through a door marked, 
“Private.” Back in less than a min- 
ute, she ushered him in to The 
Presence. 

And when he explained how he 
had done it, the job was his. “You 
are precisely the type of man we 
want,” said the president of the 
brokerage firm. 

And evidently he was right, for 
that was the first step in the career 
of one of the world’s most outstand- 
ing authorities in the fields of busi- 
ness and finance—Roger W. Babson. 

—Mary Alkus 











FLYING DEATH 
(From page 13) 


can’t depend on international regu- 
lations to protect you. Uniformity 
in statute and enforcement does not 
exist, E. L. Davey, M.D., D.P.H., em- 
phasized in the Canadian Medical 
Association Journal. 

With world cooperation lacking 
in this life-saving issue, Dr. Davey 
strongly urged the following pre- 
caution: 

“Whether the nature of the travel 
be permanent or temporary, con- 
sideration must be given to the pro- 
tection of each individual against 
those communicable diseases preva- 
lent in that particular country or 
region visited, and for which speci- 
fic control measures, namely active 
immunization, are available.” 

To meet this need, our federal 
security agency and public health 
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service have prepared a_ booklet 
called, “Immunization Information 
for Persons Proceeding Abroad.” 
This booklet, free for the asking, 
lists entrance requirements for 
countries demanding proof of vac- 
cination and inoculation against 
smallpox, yellow fever, typhus, and 
cholera. For example, smallpox and 
yellow fever immunity are manda- 
tory for Argentina entry, and small- 
pox, cholera and typhus for Egypt. 

In the general hints it advises ty- 
phoid and paratyphoid shots. An 
acquaintance of mine did it her own 
way. Prior to embarking on a Medi- 
terranean cruise, she had typhoid 
inoculations only. After a few ship- 
to-shore excursions, she came down 
with paratyphoid. 

As to diphtheria, many will be 
surprised to learn that this disease 
breaks out frequently in the tropics. 
This booklet recommends advance 


protection against diphtheria as a 
must for children under fifteen years 
of age. Besides, immunization is im- 
perative for adults under thirty-five 
years old showing a positive reaction 
to the Schick test which determines 
susceptibility. 

“Immunization Information” tells 
where these protective measures are 
obtainable. Private physicians or 
state and local health departments 
cover most of these immunizations. 
But yellow fever vaccinations may be 
received through United States Pub- 
lice Health Services in New York 
City; Baltimore; Boston; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Miami; New Orleans; 
Savannah, Georgia; Fort Worth and 
Brownsville, Texas; Cleveland; De- 
troit; Chicago; Hamilton, Montana; 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


zx we we wee Khe Kwe KKK 


It would be pleasant to return to 
the days when bureaus were furni- 
ture.—M.A. 
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Long before you take off, or walk 
the gangplank, these authorities urge 
that you weigh the time element in 
immunizations. Five days should in- 
tervene between yellow fever and 
smallpox shots, they advise. Small- 
pox shots should be obtained at least 
fourteen days prior to exit, and yel- 
low fever, ten days. 

For typhoid and paratyphoid, the 
“standard course of inoculations is 
three doses at intervals of from seven 
to ten days.” 

To avoid delays, inconveniences, 
and embarrassment of being barred 
from any country, “Immunization 
Information” recommends that the 
traveler carry an international cer- 
tificate of inoculation and vaccina- 
tion. Of course, it must be certified 
by the proper authorities such as the 
state health officer, or the local one 
if a physician. Blanks for this pur- 
pose may be obtained from the Pass- 
port Division, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

You can’t go wrong with this book- 
let, but there is no telling what you 
or your neighbor will bring home 
if you disregard these warnings. Our 
military forces, circulating in dis- 
ease-infested areas in wartime, set 
a precedent in freedom from acqui- 
sition and transmission of deadly 
germs. Let’s follow it. 

Perhaps we can establish a prece- 
dent in ridding the world of these 
unnecessary scourges. Then we can 
thank the efficiency and speed of air- 
liners for awakening us to these facts 
in contagion. It is our own fault if 
we have any of these communicable 
but preventable diseases. THE END 
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EQUIPPED 
(From page 35) 


government. This experience, it is 
hoped, gives young people a better 
understanding of their government, 
a feeling that they, too, can partic- 
ipate in it when they grow up, and 
an ‘ »preciation of the democratic 
method. 

In Los Angeles County, first grad- 
ers were enlisted in a project of this 
kind. Their primer lesson in citizen- 
ship consisted of being assigned to 
study the condition of vacant lots 
near their school. The tots reported 
with indignation that there was a lot 
of rubbish and garbage that needed 
collecting. Next thing you knew, the 
children were telling the parents, 
and the parents told the city hall, and 
a reform was started. You don’t have 
to tell these first graders that in a 
democracy aroused citizens can get 
action. They know. 

Educators recognize the need for 
this kind of teaching, but they also 


know it is difficult. Any teacher who 
discusses communism, in order to 
show how it differs from democracy, 
runs the risk of being charged with 
teaching communism, and many hes- 
itate to take this risk. In Chicago, a 
teacher who did this found herself 
called up for an investigation by the 
City Council. Happily, in this case, 
Dr. Herold C. Hunt, superintendent 
of schools, had evidence to prove the 
teacher’s loyalty and high purpose, 
and was able to clear her name be- 
fore the council before the investi- 
gation got fully under way. It was 
dropped, and the teacher encouraged 
to go on with her work. 

The case of the Chicago teacher 
points to a real need, however. In 
every community there ought to be 
informed citizen groups who would 
follow what the schools are doing 
and attempting to do and give their 
backing to honest efforts to inform 
young people about what is going on 
in the world. It is too easy for teach- 
ers to avoid these subjects altogether 





NEW BOARD 
(From page 31) 


impartial outside agency to survey 
the readership interest in The Ki- 
wanis Magazine, both to appraise 
present interest and to determine 
what changes might be desirable to 
increase it. The firm of Daniel 
Starch and Staff, leading survey 
specialists in the magazine field, will 
interview a cross-section sample of 
member-readers. 

St. Louis, Missouri was selected by 
the Board for the 1951 convention. 

The date set for the next Executive 
committee meeting is September 13. 

At the previous meeting of the 
Board, held at Atlantic City June 18, 
1949, and not reported upon because 
of the demands made upon space in 
the magazine for convention cover- 
age, action was taken to amend the 
Constitution so that the fall meeting 
of the International Council can be 
held in either October or November 
of each year instead of November 
or December, as previously required. 
The dates for the meeting this year 
are October 31 to November 3. 

It was at this Board meeting that 
the decision was made to cooperate 
with the National Kids’ Day Founda- 
tion as announced by President 
Jackson in his article, “Millions Will 
Be With Us,” that appeared in the 
August issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. Further cooperative effort on 
this project, including plans for 
showing the motion picture, “Johnny 
Holliday,” were completed by the 
Board. The premier showing of this 
motion picture will be a major In- 
ternational project. THE END 
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when they lack such support. Why 
teach a hot subject, many a young 
teacher must ask herself, when a 
person can stick to reading and writ- 
ing and arithmetic and thus escape 
any possible criticism? Yet, the 
teacher with a conscience must ex- 
plain to her pupils how communism 
and democracy differ. 

When she can do this, confident 
that her purpose is understood by the 
community, she will be able to equip 
her boys and girls for the battle of 
ideas they are pretty sure to get into 
in the years ahead. THE END 
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Q. If a member has been in Kiwanis 
for ten years or more, is he required 
to maintain his attendance? 

A. Ye 


peen a 


Regardless of how long he has 


Kiwanian, an active or reserve 


member is required to maintain the 
attendance requirements of Kiwanis. A 
privileged member is excused from the 


ittendance rule for active and reserve 


members. 


Q. May the board of directors ap- 
point an assistant secretary to relieve 
the secretary of some of the details 
involved in record keeping, and so on. 

A. Yes. Such an appointment would 
be within the authority of the board. 


Q. Is a club required to adopt all 
the changes that are made in the In- 
ternational Constitution and Bylaws? 

A. Yes, 
operation. This is a 
acceptance of your club charter. 


when such changes affect club 
condition to the 


Q. What proportion of the vote at 
an International convention is_ re- 
quired to amend the International 
Constitution and Bylaws? 

A. Two-thirds vote of delegates and 
delegates-at-large present and voting 
are required to amend the Constitution 
and a majority of the delegates and del- 
voting to 


egates-at-large present and 


amend the Bylaws 


Q. Is it advisable that new members 
be assigned immediately to some club 
committee? 

A. Prompt action by your club presi- 
dent in making such assignments will be 
of benefit to the new members as well 
as the club. Sufficient time should first 
be taken, however, to determine what 
their interests are and how they may be 
best correlated to the work of the club. 


Q. Does a reserve member have the 
same rights as a privileged member? 

A. No. The privileged member may 
vote, hold office, and is exempt from 
attendance requirements. The reserve 
member must meet attendance require- 
ments; he has no vote; neither can he 


hold office. Read Sections 3 and 4 of 
Article II], Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws. 


Q. What should be done in the case 
of an individual who was deleted from 
membership some time ago and who 
still exhibits the Kiwanis plaque in 
his place of business? What are the 
factors involved? 

A. Article V, Section 4, of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws states “Any 
person whose membership in this club 
has been terminated in any manner 
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funds 
belonging to the 
to the use of the 
other in- 


shall forfeit all interest in 
or other property 
club and all right 
Kiwanis name, emblem, or 
signia.” A tactful and courteous re- 
minder of this Kiwanis policy should 
be sufficient to correct this matter. 


any 


Q. Is there a set of rules to follow 
in electing three delegates to the 
Divisional Caucus? Should they be 
the same delegates as elected to repre- 
sent the club at the District Conven- 
tion? 

A. Only registered delegates or 
delegates-at-large may participate in 
such Divisional or District Caucuses. 
These delegates meet at the call of the 
lieutenant governor or and 
select three of their number to attend 
a conference of the district for the pur- 
pose of submitting to the convention, 
recommendations for nominations. See 
Article XII, Section 4, Division (a) of 
the Standard Form for District Bylaws. 


governor 


Q. As members of the National 
Guard, several of our local Kiwanians 
must attend a two week camp session. 
Two of these men will not have an 
opportunity to earn “make-ups’”’ for 
the club meetings they must miss. 
Has any provision been made to pro- 
tect the attendance record of Kiwan- 
ians on temporary duty in the service 
of their country? 

A. Yes. Kiwanians on official duty 
with the National Guard and those on 
active duty as Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps Reservists, are considered “en- 
gaged in military service” and may be 
extended a leave while so 
engaged. Also, in accordance with the 
Official Attendance Rules, while these 
members will not receive attendance 
credit during the period of their camp 
service, their attendance 
held intact by the club until they again 
assume their civilian status. Their 
absences, likewise, do not count against 
the club. 


of absence 


records are 


Q. Can a club board of directors 
bind the action of future boards by 
establishing a Student Loan Fund to 
operate over a five year period? 

A. Yes. The action of a board of 
directors is the action of the club and 
can bind future boards of directors in 
so far as any actual commitment or 
contract is concerned. However, a future 
board could act to drop the program 
even though the five-year period had 
not expired. Naturally, if such action 
were taken, provision would have to 
be made by the club to carry to com- 
pletion any commitment previously 
undertaken. THE END 


THIS IS IT! 
(From page 23) 


have it made in many parts of the 
world so that many more people can 
be brought into the world fellowship 
by radio. This agency is promoting 
literacy campaigns, producing films 
and distributing others, working for 
text books that promote mutual 
understanding, and in an ever in- 
creasing number of ways, making 
peace in the minds of the people of 
the world. 

We have not gone into the work of 
the International Monetary Fund 
(FUND), the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
(BANK), the International Tele- 
communications Union (ITU), the 
Intergovernmental Maratime Con- 
sultative Organization (IMCO), or 
the International Refuge Organiza- 
tion (IRO). In fact, we have only 
touched on the accomplishments of 
those we have mentioned. It would 
be impossible to calculate the vast 
amount of work done by these 
agencies or the great number of peo- 
ple who are directly benefited each 
year by the services rendered by UN. 
But the reservoir of good will that is 
being established is one of the 
strongest bulwarks against war. 

UN is turning out a byproduct for 
peace that was never planned but 
that may in the end prove one of its 
most valuable accomplishments. In 
all, twenty-five hundred meetings of 
the UN and its various agencies were 
held in 1948. They were convened 
in a dozen cities on four continents. 
Thousands of leaders from the fifty- 
eight member nations and many 
others were present. This large num- 
ber of people, who are of consider- 
able importance back home _ on 
policy-making levels, learned to 
work together and to adjust their 
differing points of view and to move 
toward common goals of peace and 
a more abundant life for all. We 
have been saying that if the leaders 
of the world would get together and 
learn to cooperate we would have 


peace. Well, this is it! THE END 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Four-page reprints of “Selling Nurs- 
ing Short,” by Sarah Corry, R.N., 
from the June issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, and one-page reprints of 
“A ‘Nice’ Customer,” by Ruby 
Greene, from the July issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine are available. 

Reprints prices will be based on 
the quantity of orders received. 

Address THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 
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WHAT'S NEW? 


monies and toastmasters. 


easier for everyone. 


Herbert V. Prochnow, the author, 


wit, author and toastmaster as well 
greats as Jimmy Conzelman, Ralph 


General James Doolittle, Ikka Chase, 


stories, speeches, introductions and 


For these reasons, 


or humorous talks. The publisher: 
The price of this useful book: 


SAFETY HANDLE 


ADDRESSING MACHINE The A-2 
Weber Addressing Machine is a 
time-saver for club secretaries and 
anyone responsible for getting out 
mailings. With a speed of 2000 or 
2500 an hour, this machine elimi- 
nates tedious hand addressing and 
costly equipment. Operating costs are 
low because the Weber A-2 requires 
no stencils, plates, ribbons or ink. 
Addresses are transferred to mailing 
pieces from a list typed on a roll of 
special paper. And each list can be 
used 100 times. Changes or correc- 
tions are easily made with gummed 
stickers. 

Equipped with an automatic ejector, 


“ 


paper stock. 





TOASTMASTER'S HANDBOOK This 374-page volume contains many experts’ 
solutions to the multitudinous problems facing speakers, masters of cere- 
Its nine chapters reveal novel introductions, 
responses, witticisms, epigrams and other aids which make public speaking 


The author not only offers fundamental advice for toastmasters and 
program chairmen; he provides suggestions for meeting every situation 
known to men who are called upon to rise and speak with assurance. 
is vice president of The First National 
Bank of Chicago. He has drawn upon his vast experience as a lecturer, 


Gheen, Phil Hanna, Ellis Arnall, Admiral Richard Byrd, Preston Bradley, 


in this volume have addressed Kiwanis clubs. 
Of particular interest to program chairmen (who in the course of a 
year must introduce speakers on fifty-two subjects) are the chapters on 


constantly face the problem of filling gaps in meetings—will find in The 
Toastmaster’s Handbook unlimited ideas for meeting any emergency. 

The Toastmaster’s Handbook is a perfect guide for 
anyone having occasion to introduce speakers, guests or prepare serious 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
$3.95. 


Here’s a device that will eliminate your worries about 
children falling out of accidentally-opened car doors. 
Safety Control Handle, which can be easily substituted for any standard 
one. When you lock the Guardian Handle, passengers can’t open the door, 
although you can from the outside. 
upholstery and can be made with ordinary screw driver. 


the A-2 increases operator’s efficiency by more than fifty per cent. A three- 
way fluid control can be adjusted to govern the flow of liquid to suit the 


These new products are brought 

to your attention because they fit into 
some phase of Kiwanis activity. 

Send requests for further information to 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 


as the knowledge of such after-dinner 
Budd, Senator Claude Pepper, James 


and others. Many of the speakers cited 


quotations. And club presidents—who 


of New York City. 


It’s the Guardian 


Installation doesn’t damage door or 
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(From page 48) 
ciate your permission to reprint this 
article. 

R. H. Dunphy, Editor 
Standard Chevron Magazine 
225 Bush Street 

San Francisco 20, California 


The Editors Have Friends 

. I fail to see the basis for criticism 
leveled at the June issue by Joseph 
Wadleigh [Letters column—July issue]. 
Anyone can pick flaws in any art, but I 
cannot understand a Kiwanian throwing 
rocks at any of the target material— 
especially that on pages 4-5, and 16-17. 
Praises to you for 12. What’s wrong 
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with understanding more about things 

like 32-33 and 35? Forget such criticism. 
A. R. Kickham, Kiwanian 
Portland, Oregon 


. - Re the July issue: 

Page 2. Wadleigh letter: 
minded editor. 

Page 2. Wadleigh letter: Irascible 
reader. 

Page 2. Wadleigh letter: Worces- 
ter sauce? 

Page 2. Wadleigh letter: The June 
issue was fine. 

Page 2. Wadleigh letter: 
glad to act as the editor’s second 
if you'll arrange the duel here 
in Comiskey Park. 

Ed Hermann, Kiwanian 
Chicago, Illinois 


Broad 


I'll be. 


PRINT YOUR OWN 


POST CARDS 





Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
tacts . . . saves time and mon easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICAT R is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked. 
The GEM must sell itself, you be the judge 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 13 
6633 Enright St. Louis 5, Mo. 





















Our 1949-50 catalog of 7 smash hit pro- 
grams tells how you can put on a better 


Ladies Nig = with less work, at less cost, 
Everything furnished More than 3,000 
presentations by Kiwanis and other serv- 
ice clubs during past 10 years Success 
guaranteed, Write for book NOW. 


THE PARTY GUILD, 


1411 Bryn Mawr, 


Dept. 9 


Chicago 26, III. 















HIGHEST CASH PRICES! 

To prices d for gold teeth, rings, 

WRITE FOR lente py we : ready s, diamonds, a me 

FREE a ete. Cash mailed promptly. 
SHIPPING | °°"""" 

CONTAINER 











LEWIS’ Dept. K 
International Bldg. St. Louis, 












Mo. 








MEMORIALS + PLAQUES 
HONOR ROLLS 
Special designs to fit any need. 
Also stock designs in many styles 
and sizes. Quality work. 35 years 
experience. Write for catalog “K” 
A GENERAL BRONZE CORP. 
G + Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 


ATALO 
qunmenF REE_C 





FREE! | 





IN ORANGE COUNTY 
FLORIDA 


YES—FREE—glorious sunshine, inspir- 
ing beauty of subtropical wonderland; 
hundreds of lakes for fishing, swimming 
and boating. Even the things that cost are 
moderate—comfortable homes amid orange 
groves and flowering shrubs. Enjoy living 
at its best—in Orange County, heart of 
Florida’s fabulous citrus kingdom. 


Write For Free Literature 


ORANGE COUNTY CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
H. Stuart Johnston, Sec.-Mgr. 
46 County Court House, Orlando, Florida 




















KIWANIS HOST HOTELS 











“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SANANTONIO 






* 7; 


COMPLETELY 
AIR CONDITIONED 


GUNTER 
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EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 





5200 Block 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With . idan Road 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Roac 
CHICAGO 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 


building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 











HOTEL SYRACUSE 
at the hub of New York State 


Kiwanis Meets Each Tuesday at Noon. 


600 Constantly Modern Rooms 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, Mca. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















In NEW YORK 
K@iwawnwes 
headquarters are oat 











wotet 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 











New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 
Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


,is** HOTEL 
+ MemP"" PEABODY 
"South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Mar. 



















Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotei Red Book—near Clinle. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 











Under Knott Management 








"COLUMBUS fy 


1 are § FINEST 


BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Downtown Terminal 
All Airlines 


a < 22 FRIDAYS, 12:15 


y 
<a 











sy HYFLOWER 


1. Washing 4g tons f “nest 
C.J. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 














Hotel OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
H. P. Johnson, Manager 
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| school boards there to make their 
| Negro schools equal to white ones 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














SOUTH 
(From page 10) 


are immensely proud of the Negro 
officers and, as a result, respect and 
obey them. The officers, in turn, are 
more interested than white police in 
protecting their people from petty 
rackets, in enforcing school attend- 


54 


in actuality—a decision which ulti- 
mately will affect every school in 
the South? It was made in a federal 
court, but by a judge who is a native 
Virginian. Remember that South 
Carolina decision which outlawed 
the white primary and gave Negroes 
there the key to first class citizen- 
ship? It was made in federal court 
by a South Carolinian. Remember 
the Georgia decision which will 
equalize teachers’ salaries? It was 
made by a Georgian. 

State legislatures have done more 
for the Negro than repeal poll taxes 
and pass anti-Klan laws. They have 
appropriated literally millions for 
Negro schools and colleges, hospitals, 
sanatoriums and other institutions. 
Virginia recently approved expendi- 


ture of $4,500,000 to erect a new 
sanatorium and improve existing 
facilities for Negro tubercular pa- 


tients. The Mississippi legislature in 
1948 appropriated $1,250,000 to add 
to its TB sanatorium for Negroes, 
$400,000 for a school for blind and 
deaf Negro children and $350,000 for 
a new vocational college. 

Local governments and popular 
subscriptions have poured more mil- 
lions into projects for Negroes, 
at Charlotte, North Carolina, where 
the county and private citizens are 
cooperating to provide a $750,000 
hospital for Negroes of Mecklenburg 
| County. 

State and local efforts have made 
radical improvements in Negro edu- 
cation. Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Louisiana have legis- 
lated equal salaries for teachers of 
both races. This has resulted, curi- 
ously, in the payment to Negro 
teachers of average salaries higher 
than those paid to white by $34 in 
Virginia and by $51 in North Caro- 
lina in 1947-48. Within certain classi- 


as 


| fications the same was true in Ten- 





ance laws and in keeping the streets 
of Negro districts orderly. Local 
newspapers and civic bodies deserve 
much credit for placing Negro police 
on the beat. 

And while the criminal courts are 
giving the Negro a better break, 
other courts are, too. Remember that 
decision in Virginia which requires 


nessee. These figures do not implv 
discrimination in favor of the Ne- 
groes, but rather they reflect better 
preparation of Negro teachers entitl- 
ing them to higher pay grades or, 
as in Virginia, a concentration of 
Negro teachers in the cities, where 
all salaries are higher. It could not 
have happened a few years ago. 

In Florida ten years ago the schools 


1 spent twenty-seven dollars a year 


for each Negro pupil in average daily 
attendance. In 1947-48 the figure was 
$110. During the same period the 
average salary for Negro teachers 
rose from $569 to $2191 and the num- 
ber of Negro pupils carried in school 
buses increased more than four 
times. 

On the college and graduate level, 
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progress is being made through in- | 
creased appropriations to state and, 
occasionally, private Negro colleges 
and through scholarships for train- 
ing not available at home. Louisiana 
now gives $100,000 a year in out-of- 
state graduate and _ professional 
scholarships for Negroes, and Missis- 
sippi gives $25,000. 

What has led southern whites to 
do all of these things to improve life 
for the Negroes and to better rela- 
tions with them? Two factors are re- 
sponsible. One is the sense of de- 
cency and fair play on the part of 
individuals, and the other is the con- | 
tinuing pressure of the federal Con- | 
stitution. 





Tue tive between federal pressure 
and northern “meddling” may seem 
obscure to the uninitiated, but it is 
very real to the Southerner. Outside | 
pressures and suggestions are re- 
sented bitterly—so bitterly that 
southern liberals often feel it neces- 
sary to go underground or at least 
sit tight for a while whenever they 
get too much unsolicited outside help. 
The federal Constitution, on the 
other hand, is not regarded as out- 
side interference but is part of the 
rich southern heritage. The spirit of 
independence and of individual free- 
dom of action is, in many respects, 
more appreciated and more widely 
acted out in the South than any- 
where else, and the voice of the 
Constitution, fourteenth amendment 
and all, is like a second conscience. 
It is because of the widespread ap- 
preciation of and respect for the 
fundamental law of the land that 
southern judges in federal courts 
can render the decisions that seem 
revolutionary. One such decision can 
bring about rapid change, where an 
act of Congress would lead to rancor 
and procrastination. 

The South needs to learn the good 
intentions behind the so-called 
“meddling” and it must lose its in- 
feriority complex and on-the-defen- 
sive attitude. At the same time, the 
rest of the country must learn that 
the South is not a land of Simon 
Legrees and Uncle Toms. It must 
learn that white leadership in the 
South aims at expanded opportunity 
for the Negro and that the Negro is 
being educated to take advantage of 
the new opportunities. 

The South should not be let alone 
—it has had too much isolation al- 
ready. It needs the understanding 
help and cooperation of other sec- 
tions of the country. America will 
get nowhere in the solution of its na- 
tional race problem until we all learn 
the lesson that I learned. You can 
trust the South. THE END 
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Every businessman needs a 





BURROUGHS 





ADDING MACHINE 





blus applicable taxes for this 8-column 
Burroughs! Capacity 999,999.99 


This Burroughs is the ideal machine 
for the man who does his own figuring 
and record keeping —the retailer, serv- 
iceman, professional man, route sales- 
man or businessman at home. 


It’s so simple anyone can operate it. 
It’s rugged and dependable, built to 
give years and years of trouble-free 
service. It’s portable, easy to carry. 






And it costs so little! Just a few cents 
a day eliminates the drudgery and 
errors in adding customers’ purchases, 
taking inventory, making reports, 
figuring estimates or taxes, keeping 
all kinds of business records. 


Take the first step today. Call your 
local Burroughs office or mail the 
coupon. 





Be Sen ee ere ee en " 

| BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY | 

| Dept. C, Detroit 32, Michigan 

| (] Please arrange to have a Burroughs demonstrated on | 

| my work. 

Re Sein descriptive folder, | 

7 Names —— om ly 
| Street lt 2S Ye eee Fee! Pe ee 

| City We 
ba ee —-——J 

















Your floors cost 


Laboratory has 


J. I. HOLCOM 


MW OLA BAP Oe es 
THE NATION'S ieee MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR OF CLEANING TOOLS AND CLEANING “CHEMICALS 


* WRITE FOR THEM.. 
of these Laboratory Research Bulletins will beautify your floors... 
lengthen their life... 


Aree... 


THESE RESEARCH LABORATORY BULLETINS 


money. To keep them beautiful... 


to make them last longer, the J. 1. Holcomb Research 


prepared this series of floor main- 


VV tenance bulletins for your use. They are the result 
‘ of several years’ intensive research and tests on all 
types of floor surfaces. They are yours for the asking. 


. State type of floor. No obligation. The use 


save you money on Iobor, materials and floors. 
1896-1949 


e MFG. of  B 


fen ct HR OLA WA 




















SPEECHES wo: wyevcner on aoy 
ct. Confidential “Speeches 


For Bvery Occasion,’ *wadienina $2 00. Public Speaking \ian- 


we! $2.00, Officer's Handbook with Instant Pariiamentary 
Galde, $2.00. List of Tageree iG eptta mailed sree, C m request 
KE New Son Humorous ke mailed 
monthly, #10 vo a vyear. & - es, ; Joke Book, 


$2 00 Teaetmaster's Hamor Guide, $2.00. Stag Night stories 82. 


Punch Lines $2.00 
Pp shat: k, $2 
PROGRAMS eg og ty oie: a oe 


Club & Lodge Stunts, $2.00 Many Others 
“Canadian orders filled. Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


SILVER = ANNIVERSARY 


Special, new, most appropriate favors 
with club emblems. Decorative, color- 
ful, enjoyable favors adding life to your 
celebration. 

Ask for catalog and prices. 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 


165 W. Harrison St., Chicago5 WaAbash2-2070 


SUN-RAY PARK 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
CHRONIC CASES 
ITE FOR BOOKLET 
128 S.W 30T COURT 









































OR NO COST!—Try Or. Barron's GENU- 
INE Foot Cushions for quick foot relief! 
( They take painful pressure off callouses, 

corns, sore heels, aching arches — absorb 
foot shocks, help support weak arches. Light, 
ventilated, spongy. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 
LOW! Wear in any shoes. Dr. Barron says: ‘‘Re- 
lieves tired, ac cy feet from heel to toes."’ Send 
only $1.08 for A PAIR, or C.O.D. plus postage. State 
shoe size and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL GUAR- 
if no blessed relief! 


RTHO, — back 
ORTH NC., 2700 BROADWAY, Dept. 63K, N.Y.C. 25 





Largest and Finest Hotel 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Facing Pikes Peak 











NEW. DIFFERENT, EXCLUSIVE 


7 ede be CARDS‘ 
D 


50 WITH NAME IMPRINTED 
en- n-BrtsAé stuoios 
EARN BIG EXTRA MONEY 


for you or your organization) 
in full or spare time, sell new Christ- 
cards and Gifts-'n-Things. 21- 
Ass't sells for $1.00 sent on 








Ew SONS Pian, easily 


J eorne you ap te ond 







approval; no investment. Get $50 or 
more selling only 100 boxes Amaz. 
ing Sample Offers We are head- 


CT) NO MONEY quarters for new 3-dimensienal 
cards, PLASTIC cards, genuine en- 

graved = etchings, Religious, Gift 

RTI Wraps, ‘Birthdays, ete. DeLuxe 
Album, We —_ FREE SAMPLES 

of easy-to-s Christmas cards and stationery 


PEN.’N-BRUSH STUDIOS 


Dept. K9, 139 Duane St., New York 13, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 




















“WITH ALL THY GETTING” @ I 
have a feeling sometimes that we are 
paying too much attention these days to 
the accumulation of knowledge and too 
little attention to the acquisition of wis- 
dom. We are trying to solve too many 
of our problems with the slide rule and 
the chemical formula. We are paying 
too much attention to things and too 
little attention to people. 

We have made enormous strides along 
scientific lines—the atomic bomb, for 
instance. We have comforts and con- 
veniences, we have made discoveries 
and inventions of which our forefathers 
never dreamed. But we would have 
trouble proving we have any more wis- 


dom than the men who founded our 
two nations. Can we answer any bet- 
ter than they could, What is it that 


makes a man free? 

Back in the early days of American 
history, George Washington said, “The 
mass of citizens in these United States 
mean well, and I firmly they 
will always act well whenever they can 
obtain a right understanding of mat- 
ters.” 

Perhaps that is our main trouble to- 
day—the people are having difficulty 
obtaining a “right understanding of 
matters.” Fundamentals of right living 
are being obscured by irrelevant mat- 
ters made to seem important. Our 
thinking—when we think—is clouded by 
confusing issues. 

I used to take a vacation each sum- 
mer back in the mountains of East Ten- 
nessee, well removed from all so-called 
modern conveniences. I stayed at a 
modest cabin presided over by a very 
plain, but capable, mountain woman. 
Sitting on the front porch one evening, 
I said to her, “How is it that you, Mrs. 
Hart, who live back here away from 
the railroad, have no radio or telephone, 
and have hardly ever been to school at 
all, are so smart?” 

She replied, “Well, when you ain’t got 
no education, you've got to use your 
head.” 

Are we using our heads as much as 
we should? I am afraid too many of us 
have heads that are just as good as new 


believe 


they have never been used. Are we 
obtaining full information so we can 
obtain right understanding? 

One of our local hospitals, with a 


charity ward, had an old Negro patient 
who became quite a favorite with the 
nurses and the internes. He was simple 
and kindly in his ways, always patient 
and grateful. He had the misfortune to 
suffer from deafness, so before leaving 
the hospital the staff chipped in and 


bought him a hearing aid. Subsequently 
returning to the hospital for a check-up, 


one of the internes said to him, “Uncle, 
how are you getting along with the 
hearing aid?” “Well,” the old Negro 
replied, “it helps my hearing a lot, but 
it don’t help my understanding none.” 

If all of us could just get hold of 
something that would help our under- 
standing, how fine it would be. In a 
modern civilization, the one thing that 
best promises this result is full infor- 
mation. If we will just remember not 
to swallow all we read and hear, if we 
will just inform ourselves on both sides 
of all questions, then perhaps we can 
match up with the faith George Wash- 
ington had in us. 

The prophet of old well understood 
all this when he said, “Wisdom is the 
principal thing; therefore get 
and with all thy getting, get 
standing.” 


wisdom: 
under- 


AMERICA FACES DESTINY @ We 
are not now in the midst of world-wide 
holocaust as has been the occasion dur- 
ing too many years in this generation, 
yet when we look at things realistically 
we know there is no real peace on earth 
and not even an abundance of good will 
among men. We know that the grim 
horsemen are still riding roughshod over 
millions of people on the face of the 
earth and are casting their shadows 
athwart many millions more. 

It is disheartening to realize that after 
almost two thousand years of Christi- 
anity this situation prevails. Yet in that 


very realization lies the only hope of 
the world—it is not that Christianity has 
failed, but that the world has not yet 


tried Christianity! We have come closer 
to it in our two countries than anywhere 
on earth. There is no question about 
that. Our whole philosophy of govern- 
ment is based on the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Christianity that the individual 
is supreme. That is the principle under 
which we have lived and prospered, 
under which we have attained the high- 
est standard of living the world has ever 
known. Our forefathers sought first the 
Kingdom of God and all these other 
things have been added unto us. 

There is every possibility that the 
principle of individual freedom shall be 
sacrificed on the altar of public in- 
difference. We must not allow that to 
happen if we are to meet the challenge 
of destiny. 

Destiny has never called so loudly at 
any time in history, perhaps, as it is 
summoning us now. Will we respond? 

—Thurman Sensing 
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If you are interested in the KIND of 







circulation magazines offer, this is the score 
on business owners and partners who 

read The KIWANIS Magazine. 

Another 339% are corporate officers and directors. 


Write for the complete analysis of the Kiwanis market. 


PUBLISHED FOR COMMUNITY LEADERS _ The Pye 520 
Kiwani N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 11, 


c Magazine ILLINOIS 


MEMBER, ABC 














Scene from Alcoa Technicolor film 
*Unfinished Rainbows"’, with Mary 
Field as Miss Moses, John Hamilton 
as Matthew Griswold, and Matty 
Roubert as Arthur V. Davis. 


This woman saw a bargain —when Aluminum was $2 a pound 


It happened 55 years ago in Erie, 
Pennsylvania. The eager young man 
was one of the first members of our 
family—our first salesman. He was 
trying to sell the idea of aluminum tea 
kettles to Matthew Griswold, a manu- 
facturer of iron cooking utensils. 
“But your aluminum costs two 
dollars a pound!” said Mr. Griswold, 
“Why should anyone want...” 
“Pardon me, Mr. Griswold,” 
his secretary, “but I think aluminum 
kettles would be wonderful. So light, 
and clean-looking”. Her enthusiasm 
was catching ... this woman who 


said 


saw a bargain in aluminum, at two 


dollars a pound! 





THE MEN AND WOMEN OF 


Result: Griswold Manufacturing 
Company ordered 2,000 aluminum 
kettles. Our salesman returned to 
Pittsburgh with the news, and the 
little factory that was to become 
Aluminum Company of America 
went into production on an alumi- 
num article. 

Of all of the important things that 
happened after that, it seems to us 
the most important is the reduction 
in the price of aluminum. From two 
dollars a pound in the nineties, to 
twenty cents a pound in 1939, to 
sixteen cents today. Because of the 
way it was done... 

For, in producing this cheaper 


product, all of us have become better 
off. Our business has increased 
steadily. The size of the Alcoa family 
has nearly doubled since 1939. Our 
plants and the tools we work with 
have become more efficient. 

That price reduction was accom- 
plished by the hard work of all of 
us: in the plants, the research labora- 
tories, the sales offices; by laborers 
and machinists, executives and engi- 
neers, who know that our jobs and 
our future depend upon Americans 
continuing to buy our product in a 
free American market . . . upon 
American women, knowing alumi- 
num bargains when they see them, 





For other stories of Alcoa and the growth of aluminum’ usefulness to you, write for “Outline of Aluminum)’ 1788J Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
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